


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1952 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1951 


Unirep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The committee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-37, the Capitol, Hon. Kenneth McKellar (chairman) presiding. 
Present: Senators McKellar, Hayden, Ellender, Kilgore, Robert- 
son, Cordon, Saltonstall, Young, and Ecton. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF ROBERT E. DAY, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION STAFF, ACTING EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT FOR DE- 
FENSE TO THE SECRETARY; L. W. SMITH, ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICER, DEFENSE PRODUCTION STAFF; AND WILBURN C. 
SCHROEDER, ACTING ADMINISTRATOR, DEFENSE MINERALS 
ADMINISTRATION 


COORDINATION OF DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACTIVITIES 


Chairman McKetiar. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Day, we will hear from you. 

Mr. Day. When Secretary Chapman appeared before your com- 
mittee last week in support of the request for $7,245,000 to carry on 
the work of the defense agencies of the Department of the Interior 
for fiscal year 1952, he mentioned the five defense administrations, 
and the Defense Production Staff within the Office of the Secretary 
as the organizations which he had established to assist him in dis- 
charging the responsibilities delegated to him under the Defense 
Production Act. The representatives of the five defense administra- 
tions—the Petroleum Administration for Defense, Defense Solid Fuels 
Administration, Defense Minerals Administration, Defense “lectric 
Power Administration, and Defense Fisheries Administration—are 
scheduled to present their testimony to the committee later concerning 
their particular programs. 

I would like to present a very brief and informal statement on the 
work of the Defense Production Staff. 

Chairman McKetrar. All right, sir. 
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SUPERVISION OF BROAD CONTROL POWERS 


Mr. Day. The Secretary has been given very broad responsibilities 
as you know, for the production of these commodities under Executive 
Orders 10161 and 10200. Under these delegations, he is charged with 
providing an adequate supply of petroleum and gas, coal, and coke, 
electric power, mineral raw materials, and fishery products. For 
these industries he has the responsibility of assembling requirements 
for the materials they need to maintain and expand, where necessary, 
the production of these products, and he serves as the claimant for 
those industries. It is necessary for him or the administrations to 
whom he has delegated responsibilities to determine the extent of the 
expansion which is needed to provide an adequate supply to fulfill the 
requirements for those products. He or his delegates must recommend 
the financial aids which are necessary to effect the expansions. 

He serves as the claimant also for the programs of the regular 
bureaus in the Department of the Interior. That is a rather unusual 
arrangement, but, for instance, in the case of irrigation projects, he 
assembles the requirements for the projects under the Department of 
the Interior, and presents the claims for them to the NPA and DPA, 
just as he does for the petroleum, coal, electric power, minerals, and 
fishery. 

Senator Haypen. That is to say, if there was a power project being 
constructed by the United States Reclamation Service, and certain 
quantities of steel were needed for reinforcing the concrete, and if 
certain electric wire were needed to transmit the power, he would be 
the claimant for the necessary metals to undertake that work. 

Mr. Day. That is correct, Senator. There is this distinction: 
Any claims for materials for the power features of those projects would 
be presented through the Defense Electric Power Administration. 

Senator Haypen. That is proper because they should be considered 
in connection with the industry. But certainly the construction work 
itself that required steel, he would have to apply for that. 

Mr. Day. That is right. If they were constructing lateral canals 
and required reinforcing steel, that steel would be claimed for by the 
Department. 

Senator ELLeNDER. Is that when a public body is involved today? 

Mr. Day. That is only in connection with the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion projects. 

Senator ELLENDER. I understand. 

Mr. Day. The Irrigation projects which are not associated with the 
Bureau of Reclamation would be claimed for, I believe, through the 
Department of Agriculture. So the claimant responsibility with 
respect to irrigation projects, delegated to him by the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration, runs only to those projects which are being 
constructed under his own wing. ; 


POWER PROGRAM 


As to electric power, he is the claimant for electric power plants, 
public or private, throughout the United States. 

Senator ELLENDER. Private also, today? 

Mr. Day. Yes. 

Senator ELuLenper. Is not the application made by the private 
utility that—— 
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Mr. Day. Yes; that is correct. The application is made, however, 
to the Defense Electric Power Administration, which is one of the five 
defense administrations within the Department of the Interior, and 
the Defense Electric Power Administration makes the claim to the 
Defense Production Administration. 

Senator ELLENDER. How does the method we are now developing 
compare to World War IT? 

Mr. Day. It is about the same, sir. I think that perhaps Mr. 
Fairman, who is the Administrator of DEPA, when he testifies, can 
give you more details on that. 

Senator ELLenper. But the set-up is along the same lines? 

Mr. Day. Very much the same. 

Senator Etuenper. Would Mr. Fairman be able to tell us about 
the money necessary to operate in World War II as compared to what 
you are now asking? 

Mr. Day. I am not sure whether he would have that available. 

Senator ELtenper. Will you be able to do that, Mr. Fairman? 

Mr. Farrman. No; I have no knowledge about the budget situation 
in World War II, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. It might be of interest to the committee to 
know how it differs, in other words, whether you are expanding, con- 
tracting, or what you are doing. 

Mr. Smirxu. We would have to furnish that. 

Mr. Day. It might be a little difficult to interpret because the Office 
of War Utilities was a part of the War Production Board, which had 
the total responsibilities now divided between the NPA and several 
other defense agencies around town. 

Senator ELuenper. So I surmised. I presume this method might 
be a little more costly than the previous method, since you have 
spread in five agencies as compared to one. 

Chairman McKetiar. You are asking for certain money to carry 
out certain projects. We are the only people that can give you the 
money. We are responsible to the country and the Senate, and we 
have to have the information. We cannot go along just by your 
saying you want so-and-so, and that you think so-and-so might be 
needed. We have to have the facts. 


Mr. Day. Yes, sir. 
CONTROLLED MATERIALS PLAN 


Senator Kincore.¥Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question at that 
point in line with Senator Ellender’s question? Is it not a fact that 
until recently or possibly still that you have one handicap in that 
allocations of metals are partly voluntary? They are not as they 
were in World War II in which you put your finger on a specific 
batch of steel and said this goes to this job. You have to sort of 
work your way through and see where you can find it. 

Mr. Day. | think that was certainly true until the start of the 
controlled materials plan. 

Senator Kitgore. Yes. And you have all the DO 97’s which you 
have to work your way around which complicated the whole metal 
picture pretty badly until recently. 

Mr. Day. There were complexities. I think that the controlled 
materials plan has now been extended to all industry. 
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Senator Kincorr. You have it now, but you still have to wade 
through that bunch of DO 97’s, and get them out of the way even 
under the controlled materials plan, because that was under the 
voluntary allocation plan. A lot of the so-called DO 97’s were pretty 
much on the border line, is that not a fact? That has been my 
experience, at least in trying to get hold of metals. 

Mr. Day. There have been many DO97 rated orders self-certified 
by industry. Ido not have available the information on this. Only 
NPA or DPA could give you an analysis showing the portion of the 
total rated orders which carried that particular rating. 

Senator Kincore. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I really think we ought to 
ask for a picture as it existed when the controlled materials plan went 
into effect, because I know some of the problems of claimant agencies, 
as well as Government, in trying to get materials at that critical time. 
During World War II, you had a complete controlled materials plan 
operating throughout. 

Mr. Day. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hayden. What you are discussing at the moment is what 
the Secretary has in his own office with respect to this matter. 

Mr. Day. Yes, sir. 

Senator Haypen. And these five separate organizations will ap- 
pear, and one will describe what it is doing about metals and one 
about coal, and so on. 


STAFF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Day. That is right, sir. If 1 may continue here—this staff in 
the Office of the Secretary was established to assist the Secretary and 
the Under Secretary in discharging their personal responsibilities in 
the defense program and also to provide a channel to carry back to 
the operating defense administrations secretarial policies and decisions 
which are made in those interdepartmental groups where Interior’s 
agencies are represented by a single individual. 

Let me cite, as an example, the Defense Mobilization Board. The 
Secretary of the Interior is a member of that Board which is chaired 
by Mr. Charles E. Wilson. That is a top level policy formulating 
board, of course, and the Secretary, when he attends one of its meet- 
ings, must be able to give informed judgments on a broad range of 
matters under discussion. Those are not always confined to the policy 
matters and program matters of his own agencies or the commodities 
that are assigned to him. So he needs a staff facility which can help 
get the material together for him, make the necessary analyses, and 
so on. There are many requests for data directed to the Secretary 
by several different defense agencies. We must be in a position to 
get such requests out to the five defense administrations, in some 
instances give them some instructions that we have been able to pick 
up as to how the material should be prepared, and then we must 
assemble it for transmittal to the requesting agency. 


STATUTORY AUTHORITY 


Chairman McKetiar. What is the law on this subject? Do you 
have any law, or is that just made up by you? 

Mr. Day. The whole set-up is under the authority of the Defense 
Production Act. 
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Chairman McKettar. Could you tell me where it directs you to 
set up these agencies to take a sort of supervisory control over the 
other agencies? Will you point that out? What part of the act is 
it that gives you the authority to do that? 

Mr. Day. We draw our powers from Executive Orders 10161 and 
10200. 

Chairman McKeuiar. You draw your powers from the Congress 
of the United States, if you — excuse me. 

Mr. Day. That is "right, si 

Chairman McKe .uar, I ia not want Executive orders, but I want 
the authority of the Congress. Is your attorney here? Could he 
do it? 

Mr. Day. We do not have our attorney here. 

Chairman McKettar. Do you not have an attorney? Have you 
a staff without an attorney? That is remarkable. 

Mr. Day. We have three of them, sir, but they are not here. All 
of this is done under a delegation made to us by the President under 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended by Public Law 96 of the 
Eighty-second Congress. 

Chairman McKetiar. Will you read us that part of it under which 
you are acting in setting up all these various staffs? What section is 
it? That is, ‘where the See retary of the Interior is authorized to do 
this. 

Mr. Day. It is by virtue of a delegation of the priorities and allo- 
cation powers, principally. 

Chairman McKrtiar. Whatever it is, will you read it? 

Senator Haypen. My recollection with respect to the testimony 
that was given here by Mr. Wilson was that instead of setting up an 
independent agency separate from all the departments, as we did 
during the war, the President decided, exercising the power granted 
to him by this act, he would utilize the existing departments. Mr. 
Wilson’s testimony is that by that method, without setting up a lot of 
big independent agencies, like the War Production Board, that the 
cost of this supervision that is required for the proper allocation of 
materials was very much less, because the departmental facilities in 
many cases could be used. 

Mr. Day. That is right. 

Senator Haypen. I know in the Department of Commerce, par- 
ticularly, there were certain whole sections that the Secretary of 
Commerce just transferred over. He said these gentlemen have 
familiarity with this subject, and they will take over. I am quite 
sure perhaps the Secretary of the Interior has done the same thing. 
He has taken men who were familiar with the problem 

In addition to that, they called in from private industry the best 
men they could find to advise with them, because this work must be 
done in close cooperation between the Government and the industries. 

Mr. Day. That is correct. 

Senator Haypen. Who do you have in the Department from these 
various industries? 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES REQUESTED 


Mr. Day. We have large numbers of them, principally in the 
defense administrations. Many of them are without-compensation 
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employees, or WAE consultants. Many of them are in the regular 
salaried jobs. The Defense Production staff is a relatively small 
unit, just in the Office of the Secretary. 

Senator Haypen. How many of them are there? 

Mr. Day. Fifty-four is the number we are requesting. 

Senator HaypEN. How many of those came in from the outside? 

Mr. Day. Relatively few of that particular number. 

Senator Haypen. That verifies what Mr. Wilson told us, that 
there was talent in the Department that could undertake this work 
and that there would be a saving by doing that. That is, you would 
not have to build up an entirely 1 new organization. 

Mr. Day. That is correct. 


DEFENSE AGENCIES 


Chairman McKe .uar. This is an entirely new organization that 
you are asking for here. For instance, you did not have a Defense: 
Solid Fuels Administration or Defense Electric Power Administra- 
tion, Defense Minerals Administration, Defense Fisheries Adminis- 
tration; you had something to do with that. Here is the general 
authority that you are acting under, I suppose, section 104: 

Import controls of fats and oils (including oil-bearing materials, fatty acids, 
and soap and soap powder, but excluding petroleum and petroleum products 
and coconuts and coconut products), peanuts, butter, cheese and other dairy 
products, and rice and rice products are necessary for the protection of the es- 
sential security interests and economy of the United States in the existing emer- 
gency in international relations, and no imports of any such commodity or prod- 
uct shall be admitted to the United States until after June 30, 1952, which the 
Secretary of Agriculture determines would (a) impair or reduce the domestic 
production of any such commodity or product below present production levels, 
or below such higher levels as the Secretary of Agriculture may deem necessary 
in view of domestic and international conditions— 


are you going to run in to the Secretary of Agriculture in this law— 


or (}) interfere with the orderly domestic storing and marketing of any such 
commodity or product, or (c) result in any unnecessary burden or expenditure 
under any Government price-support program. The President shall exercise the 
authority and powers conferred by this section. 

The President takes the power away from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and gives it to the Secretary of Interior. 

Mr. Day. No, sir. I think you were reading the part on price and 
wage stabilization. 

Y‘hairman McKeuuar. I am reading the act you referred to. 

Mr. Day. No responsibilities with respect to price and wage matters 
were delegated to the Department of the Interior. 

Chairman McKe.uiar. We are not dealing with that here. We are 
dealing with the Defense Solid Fuels Administration, and the Defense 
Electric Power Administration and the Defense Minerals Administra- 
tion, the Defense Fisheries Administration, Petroleum Administra- 
tion. That is excepted here by specific terms of the law. 

Mr. Day. Could we go back, sir, to section 101, on the first page 
there, where it refers to section 101 of the Defense Production Act of 
1950 being amended by adding “‘no restriction, quota, or other limita- 
tion shall be placed upon the quantity of livestock * * *” and 
so on? 

Chairman McKetutar. That is the Department of Agriculture, not 
the Department of the Interior. 
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Mr. Day. The priorities and allocations powers that were given to 
the President in the original Defense Production Act of 1950 were 
those which were divided up among several agencies by Executive 
Order 10161, a copy of which I have here. The President said: 

The functions conferred upon the President by title I of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 are hereby delegated as follows: (a) To the Secretary of Interior with 
respect to petroleum, gas, solid fuels, and electric power. 

There are other powers delegated here. He also delegated to the 
Secretary of Agriculture powers with respect to food and with respect 
to the domestic distribution of farm equipment and commercial 
fertilizer. 

Chairman McKetiar. You are setting up a new organization, are 
you not? 

Mr. Day. No, sir; except as we had that delegated power. 


NUMBER OF DEPARTMENTAL EMPLOYEES TRANSFERRED TO DEFENSE 
AGENCIES 


Chairman McKetiar. How many people that you have already 
selected were in the Department before? 

Mr. Day. I am sorry I can not give you that information, but we 
can furnish it for you. 

Chairman McKetuar. We must have it. 

Mr. Day. Does that question run to all of the administrations in 
the Department of the Interior? 

Chairman McKe .uar. It certainly goes. 

Mr. Day. And the Defense Production Staff? 

Chairman McKetuar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Day. We will get that. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


TOTAL NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES TRANSFERRED FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR TO THE DEFENSE AGENCIES IN THE DEPARTMENT 


Office of the Secretary, Defense Production staff__...__......---------- 32 
Dutetiss Solid Vuels\ Administration. 2. o.oo oc ek ee cc eek 14 
Defense Electric Power Administration....................--..--..-.. 33 
enn) (IIa RID) PRU i own eed due 14 
FEET eee een eee nee en ene eee eouanebenwabaonuuaae < 9 
Petroleum Administration for Defensé_._._.....................__..-- 53 

I ia ak tS i ie i 8 ce anetide 155 
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DEFENSE AGENCY EMPLOYEES 


Chairman McKetiar. Whenever a law is passed, that is the first 
thing that is done, to fix up a staff, and we have had so many staffs, 
We have more staffs than we have people in the Army. I wonder 
how many we have. Mr. Secretary, will you look it up and see how 
many people we have working on staffs? We have so many people 
we do not know what to do with them. I do not know how they get 
around in the offices here. 

Mr. Day. I can give you the figure for Interior’s defense agencies, 
sir, if you would like to have it. 

Chairman McKe.uar. All right. 

Mr. Day. The total number of people employed in regular positions 
on the rolls as of August 24, in all of the defense agencies in Interior, 
was 611. There were, in addition, some consultants who were em- 
ployed on a part-time basis. 

Chairman McKe.iar. How many of them? 

Mr. Day. There were 92 “without compensation,” and 38 ‘when 
actually employed.’’ Adding those to the 611 brings the total to 741. 

Chairman McKer.uar. Who are these people who come in without 
compensation? Everybody who works for the Government ought to 
be compensated. 

Mr. Day. There were 92 ‘without compensation.” 

Chairman McKer.iar. How many with compensation? 

Mr. Day. There were 611, and 38 in the “when actually employed’’ 
group. The latter are consultants called in now and then. That 
makes a total of 741. 

Chairman McKeE.uar. What we want to do is help you, but we 
want the facts. 

Mr. Day. We certainly want to give them to you, sir. 

Chairman McKe.uar. I am sure of that. That is why I am asking 
you. 

Mr. Day. Would you want a comparison of the total number of 
employees that are budgeted for the coming year? 

Chairman McKetiar. Anything you want to give to the commit- 
tee. What we want are the facts. 

Mr. Day. By way of comparison, budgeted for 1952 are 924 
regular employees, 92 ‘“‘without compensation’? employees, and 38 
“when actually employed”’ personnel. 

Chairman McKe.tiar. Where do you get these people you get 
without compensation, and who are they? 

Mr. Day. There are large numbers of technical experts from in- 
dustries, executives from industries, who are called in because of their 
special knowledge. We have been very fortunate in getting many of 
those people who have a very fine knowledge.of these matters. 

Chairman McKettar. Do any of those people get contracts from 
the Government of any kind? 

Mr. Day. If their companies get them, the rule is that those 
individuals do not act on the contracts in which their companies may 
be involved. 

Chairman McKe tuar. They do not act on them, but they are there. 

Mr. Day. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKetuar. I doubt if that is a good practice. 
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DEFENSE POWERS DELEGATED TO INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 


Senator SatronstaLut. Mr. Chairman, may I respectfully ask a 
question of Senator Hayden, if he would be willing to answer it? 
As I look down through the House report on page 41, these positions 
which the Department of the Interior is now requesting back were 
positions that we went over very carefully in the full committee, and 
had a good deal of discussion on back and forth, as I remember it, and 
we felt that these positions were not necessary at that time because 
of the present state of the emergency. Am I correct in that state- 
ment? 

Senator Haypen. What bill were you referring to? 

Senator SaLtronstauu. The discussion by the Department of the 
Interior when these matters were originally before the full committee. 

Senator Haypen. The only discussion I remember very much about 
with respect to this feature of the work of the Department was the 
testimony made by Mr. Wilson, and others who came in and stated 
that they had delegated to the Department of Interior certain func- 
tions and the Department of Commerce certain functions and the 
Department of Agriculture certain functions under the powers that 
they had under the Defense Production Act, and that they were con- 
vinced that would be a saving to the Government, that is, to have the 
regular departments do it, rather than set up a War Production Board, 
as we did during the war. Is that your recollection? 

Senator Satronstauu. That is my recollection. I will carry that 
one step further. If my memory is right, we had the Solid Fuels 
Administrator in here, and one or two of the other gentlemen, and we 
felt after considerable discussion back and forth that the bill as 
reported out was substantially correct, and that these positions should 
not be granted at that time. 

Senator Haypen. The positions asked for here were not in the 
regular bill. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You mean these 611 positions? 

Senator Haypen. Were not in the regular bill. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. But they were asked for at that time. 

Senator Hayorn. No. 

Mr. Day. That was for the fourth quarter. We had a stopgap 
arrangement going on to carry us. 

Senator SaALTonsTALL. That perhaps was it. It was the supple- 
mental for the fourth quarter. 

Senator Hayprn. That is right. The Defense Production Act ex- 
pired on the 30th of June, and they had to reenact the act. What the 
gentleman read from first was the supplemental act which refers con- 
tinuously to the original law. 

Senator SatronsTaLL. Am I not correct that the Fuel Administra- 
tor was before the committee, and a number of others? Perhaps it 
was on the supplemental. 

Mr. Day. I believe he can tell us that. 

Senator SALToNSTALL. And we cut those positions way, way down; 
did we not? 

Chairman McKe tuar. This is the only supplemental we had. 

Senator SatronstaLu. No; I mean the supplemental for 1951, sir. 
Am I correct on that? 

Chairman McKettiar. That is my recollection. I do not know. 
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Mr. Day. I believe it was cut somewhat below the requested number 
of positions at that time. However, this we are talking about now was 
the original, requested fiscal-year-1952 estimate. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes; I understand that. 

Mr. Day. So, it would have to be evaluated in toto, whereas these 
other things were interim arrangements to keep us going. 


HOUSE ACTION 


Senator SatronstTaLu. Then, Mr. Chairman, if we did not grant any 
of the $7,000,000, then the positions that were granted in the supple- 
mental of 1951 would have to be pushed out; is that correct? 

Mr. Day. Yes, completely. I think it should be clear. There is 
not now under the House action a penny available for any one of these 
administrations. 

Chairman McKetiar. How many men have you employed now? 

Mr. Day. Those were the figures I gave you. 741 were on the 
rolls as of August 24. That included all consultants and all regular 
employees in all of the five agencies and the staff in the Office of the 
Secretary. 

Chairman McKetuiar. Among those were 38 that just came from 
various companies and worked with you and told you what to do? 
I believe you suggested, if you did not intimate, that their companies 
had contracts, but that the employees who were working for nothing 
did not have anything to do with the letting of those contracts. Was 
that correct? 

Mr. Day. That is correct. 

Chairman McKetiar. Do you not consider that a very, very bad 
practice; that is, to have men on the inside who become familiar with 
these things and have these contracts let to anyone they want? I 
do not know whether that is fair or not. I am afraid it is not. 

Mr. Day. The other side of it is, Senator, that we did not have in 
the Government on the staff of the Department enough people with 
enough of the technical knowledge to meet this expanded need. 
We had to turn to industry. 

Chairman McKetiar. How many people do you have on your 
staff now? 

Mr. Day. That total I gave you was 741. 

Chairman McKe.uiar. Those are just staff people? 

Mr. Day. No; that includes the consultants as well. 

Chairman McKe.tuiar. How many do you have on the staff now? 
The 92 and 38? 

Mr. Day. If you are talking abeut the staff in the Office of the 
Secretary—— 

Chairman McKetuar. I thought we were talking about that. 

Mr. Day. I am sorry; I guess ‘I confused you on ‘that. 

Chairman McKettar. I misunderstood you. 





STAFF OF OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Mr. Day. The staff in the Office of the Secretary as of August 31 
was 42 people, plus 8 WAE consultants, and 2 WOC, “without 
compensation.’ 

Chairman McKer.iar. How many of those 42 are without com- 
pensation? 
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Mr. Day. The 8 and the 2 are in addition to the 42. We have 
42 regular staff people and 10 in this other category, which makes a 
total of 52. 

Chairman McKetuar. All right. You may proceed. 

Mr. Day. 42 regular employees, sir. 


HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Youna. Mr. Chairman, I would like to refer to this 
question raised in the House report, which said: 

The committee is not impressed with the need in this office for 54 positions to 
coordinate at the Secretary’s level the defense-production activities of the De- 
partment. 

Chairman McKe.uar. Then this has been before the House and 
this is an appeal from the House? 

Mr. Day. Yes; it was before the House, but by action of the House 
all funds were eliminated for the defense agencies. So, the supple- 
mental which is before you is really coming to you as an original re- 
quest for the total sum. 

Chairman McKe.uar. Go ahead and read, Senator. 

Senator Youne. Then it goes on to say: 

It would seem that the budget estimate contemplates reviews of Bureau de- 
terminations to a far greater extent than is necessary for the making of policy and 
for adherence to established policy. The amount of $250,000, a reduction of 
$120,000 in the estimates, is approved. 

Is that the item you are referring to? 

Mr. Day. They are referring to the Defense Production staff item. 


Senator Young. What do you have to say about what the House 
allowed? 


STAFF MEMBERS TRANSFERRED TO DEFENSE AGENCIES 


Mr. Day. We feel that it is inadequate. I think we should take 
a look at the four jobs this staff does. Particularly in the adminis- 
trative realm, we have an unusual situation which I will explain in a 
moment. ‘The staff in the Office of the Secretary does these jobs: 

First it provides special analyses and recommendations upon policy 
problems to the Secretary and the Under Secretary. 

Chairman McKee tuiar. Let me ask you right*there. Are any of 
these men, the men with experience in private concerns? 

Mr. Day. Most of us, sir, have had some private work, but most 
of us in this particular group have been in Government for a long 
time. 

Chairman McKetuiar. But there are a number; is that right? 
They are the only ones that would have experience to set up staffs of 
this kind. For instance, suppose I was one. I have been in the 
legislative business for a long time in my life, and I was in the legal 
business before that. How would I know to set up a staff in a Depart- 
ment like this? I would not know a thing in the world about it. 

Mr. Day. We have economists with very broad experience with out- 
side institutions, and also in Government. We have 40 of the full- 
time staff from the Government. Of course, many of those men had 
in their background experience in private industry. 
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Chairman McKer.tuiar. Where did they serve before? What de- 
partments of the Government did they serve before? 

Mr. Suiru. I have a listing here of the entire 40. 

Chairman McKetuar. | would like to hear it. 

Mr. Siru. Alfred C. Wolf, Acting Executive Assistant for De- 
fense, was formerly director of the program staff. 

Chairman McKe.iar. Where was he from? 

Mr. SmituH. Department of the Interior. 

William H. Stead, Chief Research Economist, previously consultant, 
when actually employed, with the Department of Interior. Also 
former vice president, Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis. 

Robert E. Day, executive officer, was with the Department of the 
Interior, Special Assistant to the Secretary. 

David W. Lusher, head, program group, was previously with the 
Office of the Secretary of Interior. Also formerly Assistant Chief, 
Economic Analysis Branch, Food and Agriculture Organization, 
United Nations. 

Frederick P. Hobart, industrial specialist, was previously with the 
Department of the Interior, Office of the Secretary—pardon me. He 
was with Civil Defense and ECA, serving in both organizations as 
legislative assistant to the Administrator. 

Lawrence W. Smith, administrative officer, formerly a budget 
officer with Central Intelligence Agency. 

William B. Hurd, organization and methods examiner, formerly 
with the Bureau of Reclamation, Department of Interior. 

Oliver W. Davenport, budget and finance officer, formerly with the 
Office of the Secretary, Department of Interior. 

Weldon A. Stein, economist, formerly with the Office of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, as consultant, when actually employed; also 
formerly economist with Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis. 

Elmer F. Graham, personnel officer, formerly with Fish and Wild- 
life Service, Department of Interior. 

Bernard S. Beckler, economist, formerly economist with the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Carl M. D’Epiro, administrative assistant, formerly with the Na- 
tional Park Service, Department of Interior. 

Harvey R. Nanes, position classifier, formerly manpower analyst, 
Department of Army. 

Theodore S. Syverson, fiscal accountant, formerly auditor with the 
Bureau of Land Management, Department of Interior. 

Boone H. Whatley, General Services officer, formerly examiner, 
Alien Property Office, Department of Justice. 

Ethela G. Good, statistical assistant, formerly statistical clerk, 
ECA 

Lillian M. Schultz, administrative assistant, formerly analytical 
statistician, Industrial College of the Armed Forces. 

Edna H. Ball, secretary, former ly secretary, Office of the Secretary, 
Department of Interior. 

Leonard B. Gates, fiscal clerk, formerly accounting clerk, Office of 
the Secretary, Department of Interior. 

Woodrow W. Marshall, supply assistant, formerly property and 
stock-control clerk, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Department of Interior. 
(Terminated at close of business on September 7, 1951.) 
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Annette D. White, appointment clerk, formerly clerk, Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Interior. 

Dorothy Rosenberg, clerk, formerly clerk-stenographer, Office of 
the Secretary, Department of Interior. 

Ruth G. Rosenthal, secretary, formerly secretary-stenographer, 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of Interior. 

Helen E. Greenhaw, clerk-stenographer, formerly clerk-stenographer, 
Bureau of Reclamation, Department of Interior. 

Robert C. Martin, messenger, formerly messenger, Office of the 
Secretary, Department of Interior. 

Gabriel F. Cazell, economist, formerly consultant when actually 
employed, Office of the Secretary, Department of the Interior. 

Gerard T. Beeckman, mail and file clerk, formerly commodity- 
industry analyst, Bureau of Mines, Department of the Interior. 

Lillian Reed, supply clerk, formerly clerk-typist, Defense Electric 
Power Administration, Department of the Interior. 

Lois C. Nelson, clerk-stenographer, formerly clerk-typist, Bureau 
of the Census. 

Bruce A. Wright, attorney-adviser, formerly with the Solicitor’s 
Office, Department of the Interior. 

Evelyn N. Cooper, program analyst, formerly with the Office of 
the Secretary, Department of the Interior. 

Bernard M. Newburg, attorney-adviser, formerly with the Solicitor’s 
Office, Department of the Interior. 

Frederick N. Ferguson, attorney-adviser, formerly with Solicitor’s 
Office, Department of the Interior. 

Florence I. Taaffe, information and editorial specialist, formerly 
with the Information Division, Office of the Secretary, Department of 
the Interior. 

Thelma S. Heineman, administrative assistant, formerly with the 
Office of the Secretary, Department of the Interior. 

L. Adelaide Blume, administrative assistant, formerly with Office 
of the Secretary, Department of the Interior. 

Grace L. Dent, secretary, formerly with the Solicitor’s Office, 
Department of the Interior. 

Lena P. Beauregard, clerk, formerly with Office of the Secretary, 
Department of the Interior. 

Shirley A. Ruppert, clerk-stenographer, formerly with Budget and 
Finance Division, Office of the Secretary, Department of the Interior. 

Dana J. Dillon, clerk-typist, formerly with Information Division, 
Office of the Secretary, Department of the Interior. 

Chairman McKe.uar. Does each and every one of these receive 
additional salary when appointed to this new position? 

Mr. Day. No, sir. I do not believe the record will show that. 
That is, not all have received a higher salary than they had before. 

Mr. Smita. The majority have received a somewhat higher salary. 
I will be very happy to furnish the schedule for the record if you 
wish. 

Chairman McKetuar. I wish you would. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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Listing of all classified employees of Defense Production staff, salaries before employ- 
ment and after employment 


Salary upon em- 
ployment with 
Defense Produc- 


Salary before em- 
ployment, Defense 




















Name Production staff tion staff 
Grade Salary Grade | Salary 

Wolf, Alfred C ead 5 abiguise wats hie bel GS-16 $11, 200 | GS-17___| $12, 200 
Stead, William H . : Sh =a ‘ ant heanleiemeameaicen ‘; 150 | GS-17-- 12, 200 
Day, Robert E biiine canteens ie ainehincm ae wheel and b cabs 10,750 | GS-16...| 11, 200 
um OI nn es a a Riaisicinteaan aieabiaian 142.32 | GS-16_. 11, 200 
Hobart, Frederick P.._- cers oe sande adtneie ; GS-15 10,000 | GS-15 10, 000 
Smith, Lawrence W ipa ah ee eet eis snvese neat GS-13 7,800 |} GS-14___ 8, 800 
Se, aR ce ae ame A seatiih siatahtela GS-18 7,600 | GS-13___ 7, 600 
Ce ee OL... cudubccuuiuss<codeos i sk ca amibue Obene 4 135 | GS-13... 7, 600 
Davenport, ow Pee SS seeceatie open I a ao esl eal. ee 7,800 | GS-13__. 7, 800 
Stein, Weldon A Cease Bode ‘ , Sin bie a A 130 | GS-14 8, 800 
Graham, Elmer F aaa aig See eg pee Sra ..-| GS-12 6,400 | GS-13 7, 600 
Beckler, Bernard 8 a Mi a eign te 5,600 | GS-12 6, 400 
P-O, SPOEE Becca ckcccecuns ibkehes. ie lk eee Gk ..|, GS-9__. 4,600 | GS-11 5, 400 
Nanes, Harvey R eae aie a uainad ca i Da aia | GS-11 5,600 | GS-11... 5, 600 
Syverson, Theodore 8_.............-.--- : nbn pne edna. leks auen See 5,100 | GS-11 6, 000 
We NS Bh. 5 wks bandcnuskas cls epee ees | GS-9 5,350 | GS-11 5, 800 
Good, Ethelea G _......-.--- 4 3,850 | GS-7... 3, 950 
Schultz, Lillian M-...........--- 3,825 | GS-7___- 3, 825 
Ball, Edna H 3,350 | GS-6... 3, 575 
Gates, Leonard B 3,725 | GS-6... 3, 950 
Marshell, Woodrow W 3,195 | GS-6___- 3, 450 
White, Annette D wena elite na 4,200 | GS-6... 4, 200 
Rosenberg, Detethy .........-....-...2 ; f be 2,875 | GS-4__- 2, 875 
I, BORIS 08 ob os. « 5 encag sins biedeah hein kane glloueamadilenred 8-4... 3,035 | GS-5...- 3, 225 
Greenhaw, Helen E ees 3 . 3,275 | GS-4___ 3, 275 
Reed, Lillisn G___--- ‘ “ asa 2,650 | GS-4___- 2, 875 
NN TN ln omihion ines elim ein $a. ebed ee yada mami 38-3___ 2,650 | GS-4___ 2, 875 
Beeckmon, Gerard T ‘jet daleidebddiness S- 4,600 | GS-4__. 3, 355 
WERT ES ©... nce sastbacy Sakis li -< 2,332 | CPC-3.. 2, 332 
Wright, Bruce A__....--. . 10,000 | GS-15 10, 000 
Con ven BE oo ois asa tin nk epi iw cline e cedabienia S-14_. 9,200 | GS-14. 9, 200 
Newburg, Bernard M_..---.---- inset 8,800 | GS-14__ 8, 800 
Taaffee, Florence I Bake 6,800 | GS-12.. 6, 800 
Ferguson, Frederick N Sicilia esate nisi nll ow acl ie ae 4,600 | GS-9___. 4, 600° 
Heineman, Thelma §S sigs ep nine aagee amine chteigiebneaki Gs-9 4,975 | GS-9___-. 4,975 
TREE... Ba, eh hk | tidicne Raa indeed ddetea GS-7___- 4,075 | GS-7_- 4, 075 
Dent Grace Uy... =... -c«<. sills lata ie ol tal i EE Sala GS8-7__. 4,325 | GS-7__ 4, 325 
HWemmeein: 6006 Poot eee sites bal eee 3,475 | GS-5__. 3, 475 
ee TONNE A. 6 5 tad sn ein scsi eel aneemadictetehed | GS-4___ 2,875 | GS-4.__- 2, 875 
io ap lin le gt bi feet ee See adlese Gatti | GS-3 | 2,730} GS-3....| 2,730 

| i 





1 Per day, when actually employed. 
RESTORATION OF HOUSE CUT REQUESTED 


Chairman McKettar. You see the position we are in. You took 
this before the House, and the House turned it down. I do not know 
if you are acquainted with Mr. Cannon or any of the other members 
of the committee, but they do not do anything unless they have 
convincing reasons. I have had long experience with them. They 
have reasons and they can give them, and we have to have real facts 
on which to base any changes that we may make in this bill. 

Senator SarronstaLL. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Chairman McKetuar. Yes. 

Senator SaLTonsTaLt. I would like to ask the witness this question: 
The supplemental for 1951, as I listened to you, added 741 employees 
for emergency purposes. Now, you come forward to get those put 
in for the 1952 budget, and the House Appropriations Committee cut 
out about a million and a half dollars of your appropriation request. 
How many employees would that give you if the House Appropria- 
tions Committee carried through? 

Mr. Day. Could we call on Mr. Smith on that? 
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Chairman McKe iar. That is a good question. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. As I understand it, the House cut out the 
entire 741, and you are asking us to put back 741. Is not that right? 

Mr. Day. Yes, sir. The cut was by House action. 

Senator SaLtronsTaLL. I understand. How many employees, if 
the House Committee on Appropriations put through the $5,250,000, 
would that give you? 

Mr. Smiru. It would represent a substantial reduction in the 
number of employees that we now have on. I believe when the 
various administrators are giving their testimony several of them will 
present the fact that they are very seriously understaffed now. 

Senator SauronsTaLu. Let us forget all that. Let us stay on 
figures. 

Mr. Day. The House committee recommended $5,250,000. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Senator SaALTonsTaLL. That is correct. How many people would 
that represent? 

Mr. Smiru. Senator, we would have to make something of a guess 
at that, but I would think we would have to reduce our force by at 
least 10 to 15 percent over-all. Could I make this statement, which 
may lead into the situation as it is: The House committee action was 
$5,250,000. We were, of course, given the right then by joint resolu- 
tion to operate during this interim period until our appropriations 
were established on the basis of actual obligations for the month of 
June. The month of June— 

Chairman McKetiar. It was July. 

Senator SaALTONSTALL. How many people have you had on the 
payroll? 

Mr. Suira. Six hundred and fifty-nine regular, thirty nine when 
actually employed, or six hundred and ninety-eight. Ninety-two are 
without compensation. 

Senator Sautronstauu. All right. You have 741 employees which 
you are asking for in this appropriation. If I carry the figure of 10 
to 15 percent through, 15 percent would be 111 people, or a reduction 
from 741 to 630. 

Mr. Smrrx. That is right. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that the House committee recommended 
630 employees. You asked for 741, and the House itself cut out all 
of the 741; is that correct? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir; on the floor of the House. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So what you are now asking us to do is to 
either put back in the House appropriation 630 or the full amount of 
741. 

Mr. Smirx. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That is the issue before us. 





RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Mr. Smiru. We are requesting full restoration for all of the defense 
agencies of $7,245,000. The total justification for that will be given 
by the individual administrators of these agencies. 
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Senator SautronstaLL. Mr. Chairman, if I am correct, if I might 
respectfully ask you, sir, as I see the issue, it is a question of whether 
we are going to put back 741 employees which they now have, or 630 
employees which the House Appropriations Committee recommended, 
or no employees for these emergency purposes, which the House 
carried out. Is not that the issue? 

Chairman McKe iar. At this point I want to put in the record 
just what there is here. 

This amendment requests the restoration of the full amount of 
budget estimate of $7,245,000. This amount is distributed as follows: 
Office of the Secretary, $370,000, budget estimate. The House com- 
mittee estimate is $250,000. The House did not allow anything, and 
the restoration requested is $370,000. 


BREAKDOWN OF RESTORATION REQUESTED 


In the second place, the Defense Administration for Solid Fuels’ 
which we have not gotten to yet, the budget estimate was $665,000’ 
and the committee put in $450,000, and the House struck it out. 

The Defense Electric Power Administration, $1,000,000, and the 
House committee put in $750,000. The House struck it out. 

The Defense Minerals Administration, budget estimate was 
$1,790,000, and the House committee put in $1,300,000, and the 
House struck it out. 

Defense Fisheries Administration, $250,000, the House committee 
put in $100,000, and the House struck it out. 

Petroleum Administration for Defense, which is especially pro- 
hibited in this act, the budget estimate was $3,170,000, and the House 
committee allowed $2,400,000, and the House struck it out. 

The total of these sums is this: The budget estimate was $7,245,000. 
The House committee allowed $5,250,000, and they desire to put this 
$7,245,000 back. 

Senator SatronstaLi. Mr. Chairman am I correct in this assump- 
tion, that there were certain emergency powers transferred by Mr. 
Wilson, the over-all supervisor, to the Department of Interior, and 
the question that is before us is, and I am asking you, sir, how much 
of the duties could be done by the Department of Interior without 
new employees. Do I understand the issue? 

Chairman McKe.uiar. That is the question before us. The House 
thought it could be done without addition. 

Senator SaLronsTaLL. That is right. But the House committee 
thought there ought to be 630. 

Chairman McKe iar. Or a sum of $5,250,000. 

Mr. Smiru. Senator, could I make one statement that may assist 
the problem? 

Chairman McKetuar. Yes. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE AMENDMENT 


Mr. Smiru. It is our feeling that the purpose of the amendment 
which was made by Representative Cotton, which had the effect of 
taking the funds out of this act, was not a question insofar as any of 
the programs carried on were concerned, but merely on the basis of the 
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fact that he believed that the costs of these various activities should 
come out of the normal funds of the Department of the Interior. 

Shortly after the amendment was sustained, our budget officer was 
requested by the Bureau of the Budget, to react on the question of 
what effect this amendment would have insofar as our defense area 
was concerned. I have two short — of his memorandum to 
the Bureau of the Budget. Could I have your permission to read it? 

Chairman McKetuar. Put it all in and read that. 

Mr. Smiru. The implication is that if the Cotton amendment is 
sustained, it would appear that the defense activities within the 
Department of Interior will operate under House Joint Resolution 
320 through September, and then will cease functioning unless further 
action has been taken to provide funds. The letter st&tes: 

The appropriations provided for the Interior Department, the Appropriation 
Act for 1952, total $511,841,816, as compared with appropriations of $578, 687,825 
for 195i (as reduced under section 1214), a reduction of $66,846,009. Compared 
with the 1952 budget estimates, the appropriations represent a reduction of 
$52,344,184. This includes a 10 percent reduction in personal services budgeted 
for 1952, except for certain categories of employment which were exempt from the 
personnel costs. As you are well aware, many of our regular activities, particu- 
larly the minerals, mapping and electric power programs, are contributing directly 
to the defense program and in all of our other programs we are providing for the 
management and development of resources essential to our national strength 
and security or our continuing services which are equally essential under present 
international conditions and in normal times. These activities were carefully 
reviewed both by the Bureau of the Budget and the Congress in determining the 
amounts of the budget estimates and the appropriations for 1952. In view of the 
importance of our activities, the screening that our 1952 funds requests have 
already received and the reductions made, we feel that no part of our regular 
appropriations could be used for meeting the costs of defense production activities 
without serious impairment of essential operations. 

That is the letter of Division of Budget and Finance to the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Senator Haypen. I handled the Interior Department appropriation 
bill, and it was not contemplated in that bill that the appropriations 
made regularly to the Department should be used for the purposes 
of work necessary to be done by the defense administrations. The 
assumption on the part of Congressman Cotton that it could be done 
is utterly impossible. I know what I am talking about, because | 
handled the bill. They have neither the money to do it. neither do 
they have the men to do it. 


PERSONNEL REDUCTION 


Senator SaALToNsTALL. We reduced the personnel appropriation in 
the regular bill by $52,000,000, so if we do not put any money back 
for this emergency, they have to carry on with reduced personnel by 
the amount of $52,000,000 their regular work and their emergency 
work. That is the issue, is it not? 

Senator Haypren. Yes. 

Chairman McKetuar. There is this trouble about that. Here is 
the way that it looks to me. The Department of Commerce has 
taken a hand. We have already made appropriations for all this 
work in the other departments. 

Senator HaypEen. Not in the Interior Department. 

Chairman McKettiar. Not in the Interior Department. We have 
not done it in the Justice Department. I think we have done a part 
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of it in the State Department, because the State Department is 
pushing in to get hold of defense work. But in the Department of 
Justice it has not been done. In the Department of Agriculture it has 
not been done and in several other Departments it has not been done. 
But this is just a duplication of work, it seems to me. 

Senator Haypren. Not at all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McKee uuar. I have been all through these, and find that 
we have made appropriations to other Departments for this very 
thing. Witnesses have come before us and testified about it. 

Now, you are coming up here after the House has stricken it out and 
requesting a restoration. Are we going to have the Department of 
Agriculture come in and ask for the same thing? We ought to do it 
if they do, and the Department of Justice should have it. They will 
come in from time to time. They are coming up here after this and 

‘ach one will be duplicating work we have already appropriated for. 
They wait until after we are through and come in in another bill. I 
am speaking rather frankly about the matter. I do not mean to hurt 
anybody’s feelings about it, but I just do not think we ought to throw 
away the money “of the people in any such way. 

Senator Kitgore. Mr. Chairman, could | ask a question? 

Chairman McKe.uar. Certainly. 

Senator Kiricore. As I recollect that discussion, and I want to get 
my mind straight on it, there were certain people being transferred 
over to what you might call subagencies aithin the De :partment. As 
I recollect, the discussion with Dr. Boyd and various others, they 
were being taken off the Department of the Interior payroll w ith the 
idea of putting them on a different payroll, which was a defense pay- 
roll for the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. Day. That is correct. 

Senator Kritcorer. I remember the discussion with Dr. Boyd very 
clearly, because at that time he was supposed to go off the payroll 
and go on another. 


REGULAR APPROPRIATION REDUCED IN LIEU OF PROPOSED SUPPLE- 
MENTAL REQUEST 


Senator Haypen. We made allowance for that in the Interior 
Department appropriation bill. We trimmed the Department down 
$66,000,000 below what it was the year before, and then when the 
budget estimates came up, we made a further trim of about $20,000,000. 
So that the Department is running on a basis of just what is required 
to carry on its normal functions. This money is in addition thereto 
to carry on the proper allocation of materials. 

Senator Kiicore. I have a further question on that. Was not 
there some discussion, Senator Hayden, at that time as to whether 
there was going to be a special appropriation for this National Pro- 
duction Authority out of which these people would be paid, or whether 
they would be paid through a special appropriation as part of the 
Interior Department? | think there was some discussion on that. 

Senator Haypen. It was thoroughly understood because the De- 
fense Produciion Adminisiraiion was set up ia the prior fiscal year, 
and we appropriated money enough to carry it watil the 30th of June. 

Senator Kitcore. That is right. 
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Senator Haypen. And then the act had to be renewed. The con- 
templation was that if the act was renewed, the appropriations had to 
be renewed, and that is what they are requesting here. 

Senator SattonstaLy. Do you suggest, Senator Hayden, that if 
this full amount is restored, then the difference between nothing and 
the full amount will be in conference between the House and Senate 
so we could work out the proper figure? 

Senator Haypen. That is right. 

Senator Youne. May I ask a question to get clear on this? Are 
you asking for a restoration of the amount that the Budget requested 
or that the House committee gave you? 

Mr. Day. Restoration of the full amount of the budget, $7,245,000, 
which was the original estimate submitted to the House. 

Senator Young. It seems to me you ought to give more considera- 
tion to what the House committee allowed rather than asking for the 
full restoration, because obviously you cannot get that. 

Mr. Day. We feel that these were the best realistic estimates 
we could make as to the job we saw ahead. 

Senator Young. I think a restoration is necessary, but I would 
not go beyond the House committee. 

Mr. Day. Let me make a correction at this point. Senator Salton- 
stall, I believe we gave you the figure of 741 positions which this total 
of $7,245,000 would provide. Actually, 1,054 positions would be 
provided by the $7,245,000. 

Chairman McKetuar. That is a big difference. 

Mr. Day. Really, there would be 924 regular positions. WOC 
and WAE positions would account for the rest of the increase. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. What would the House amount allow you, 
then? 

Mr. Day. That is the figure we are going to have to compute and 
submit. We do not have that. 

Chairman McKe tar. I wish you would get the figure and put it 
in the record. 

Mr. Day. Yes, sir. 


ACTUAL OBLIGATIONS 


Senator ELLeNpER. How much did it require on an annual basis 
to pay the 741 you have? That is somewhat confused. 

Mr. Smiru. It would require $6,955,900, operating on the present 
basis of actual obligations. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean to operate with the 741? 

Mr. Siru. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELtenprR. Are you not getting along pretty well with the 
741? 

Mr. Smiru. I understand we have serious situations in some areas 
which the administrators, I am sure, will clarify for you. 1 am told 
that the Defense Electric Power Administration and, to some extent, 
Defense Solid Fuels, and others, do have serious problems they want 
to discuss with you. 


88249-—51——-35 
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COORDINATION OF INFORMATION FOR DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Senator ELLeNpER. Are you not getting information from your 
regularly employed men and women who work for the Department 
and are being paid from the regular budget? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir; we are. We are obtaining a substantial 
amount of support. However, I would like to make this statement, 
that in connection with the preparation of estimates to the Bureau 
of the Budget, and to the Congress, the Secretary has seen to it that 
our defense requests have been completely isolated from the old-line 
bureaus. On the basis of this policy, the old-line bureaus assist the 
defense areas as much as they possibly can without any supplementa- 
tion of funds. In some cases, because of definite inability to stretch 
the funds further, some transfers. are required. We only have a 
couple, and these transfers of funds are accomplished under a strong 
policy that such transfers of funds will not be accomplished unless 
the activity for which the funds are supplied is completely new, 
foreign to the old activity, and not duplicated in any of the existing 
functions or represents an expansion clearly of a defense nature. 
The Secretary has carried that clear through to the actual administra- 
tion of our program so that every working fund is surveyed and 
personally approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 

I think that we can demonstrate that Interior has shown the 
highest integrity to keep these things separate so there is no supple- 
mentation of regular appropriations by defense funds. 

Senator ELLtenpeR. To what extent have you employed former 
employees of the Department of Interior that you have to lay off 
because of this personnel edict that was written into the bill, that is, 
a 10-percent reduction? 

Mr. Sairu. Senator, in order to give you that answer, I think we 
would have to make an analysis nat supply that to you. 

Senator ELLENDER. Quite a few are being reemployed? 

Mr. Smitu. Some should be reemployed in the defense area. 
However, it would be questionable on the basis of the reductions 
recommended in the House report. 


BUDGETED EMPLOYEES 


Senator SatronstaLu. Mr. Chairman, may I try to restate = 
I now understand is the problem which has confused me? If you 
your full budget estimate of $7 million plus, you expect to ee 
1,054. You now on your payroll under the emergency appropriation 
of 1951 have 741 employees; is that correct? 

Mr. Siru. Yes, sir. 

Senator SatronstaLu. And the House appropriation of $5,250,000 
would allow you less than 741? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Senator SauronsTaLu. But at the present time your 741 employees 
will take an appropriation of $6.9 million in salaries; is that correct? 

Mr. Smiru. That is correct. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So if you get your $7,250,000 plus, you will 
not be able to put on 1,054 employees, which you feel is necessary ; 1s 
that correct? 
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Mr. Smirx. Under our $7,245,000, we should be able to put on the 
1,054. 

Senator SaLronsTaLy. But on the House appropriation of 
$5,250,000 it would be something less than 741 which you now have? 

Mr. Smirx. That is correct. 

Chairman McKe.uar. Last fiscal year, 1951, you had $62,189,925, 
out of which you spent $50,759,000. That was for the whole defense 
production departments. 

Senator Haypen. That was Mr. Wilson’s entire organization. 

Chairman McKe.uar. We are going to run up against the House. 
The House struck this out. I can hear Mr. Cannon say right now, 
“The House has passed on that.’’ They voted on it. It is a very 
serious question. I am warning you gentlemen right now you will 
have to make a strong case, and you have not made it up to date, as 
far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Day. The administrators, as they appear before you, wili be 
able to give you the problems in their areas which, after all, this de- 
fense program is aimed at solving. 

Chairman McKe.uuar. Could you not tell us what these 1,054 em- 
ployees are going to do? 

Mr. Day. I can tell you what the 54 are doing, quite well, but I 
am not really in a position to tell you about the work of the other 
administrations. 

Chairman McKe iar. Tell us about the 54. That will help some. 
What are they doing? What are you doing? 

Mr. Day. I mentioned earlier that we provide this staff service for 
the Secretary and the Under Secretary in giving them information 
and recommendations on top-level policy questions related to the 
defense program. 

Chairman McKe.uar. Now, those that serve for nothing serve in 
order to be in the department? 

Mr. Day. No, sir; not in the staff of 54. 

Chairman McKeuuar. The 54 does not include them? 


CONSULTANTS ON TAX AMORTIZATION 


Mr. Day. There may be a few that are called in special instances. 

Chairman McKe.uar. Tell us about those that are called. I would 
like to know what is going on. 

Mr. Smiru. The two who are presently employed in connection with 
the defense production staff are C. Girard Davidson, employee con- 
sultant, WOC,. He was formerly Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
1946-50. He was attorney with the VA, and United States Housing 
Authority. And Wesley Lindow, consultant, WOC, was formerly 
vice president, Irving Trust Co., New York City, since 1948 assistant 
director of research, and Treasury Department 1944-47, Wayne Uni- 
versity, 1931. 

Chairman McKettar. What do those gentlemen do? 

Mr. Day. I do not think that either one of them has been in 
actively on any matters recently. I believe Mr. Lindow was called 
in for brief consultation in connection with policy on tax amortization 
a few weeks ago. 

Chairman McKettar. Is it not true that virtually what you have 
done up to date was to select your staff and get it ready to move along 
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when you were certain of your appropriation for the whole year? 
You have not done any petroleum business. Somebody would have 
said something about it if they had. Have you taken any part in the 
Minerals Administration? 

Mr. Day. Yes, sir, we have taken part. 

Chairman McKetiar. What have you done? 

Mr. Day. Under the Secretary’s instructions to the Defense 
Minerals Administration, programs were submitted for each of the 
critical minerals. That was particularly in connection with tax 
amortization. It took an analysis of the supply of those materials 
and the requirements for them. 

Chairman McKe.iar. Explain what you call tax amortization. 
I know what the two words mean, of course, but tell us what it means 
in respect to your own activities. 

Mr. Day. Under the Internal Revenue Code, tax privileges could 
be extended to companies which had to expand their facilities or 
were requested to do so by the Government. If granted the certi- 
ficate by the Defense Production Administration, which certificate 
would be given to the Treasury, the companies may amortize their 
capital investment over a period of 5 years rather than over the usual 
period which they would apply, say 15 or 20 years. 

Chairman McKetiar. How many of those companies have you 
given certificates to? 

Mr. Day. I do not have those figures. 

Chairman McKetiar. Could you give us those figures? I would 
like to have them. 

Mr. Day. I believe that the administrators of the defense ad- 
ministrations would be able to give you that for their respective 
administrations, or we could enter the information for the record if 
you would like. 

Chairman McKetuar. No, I would like to have them here before 
the committee. 

Mr. Scuroeper. Tax amortization, 219 approved by Defense 
Minerals Administration. 

Mr. Day. Was that the number recommended by DMA? 

Mr. ScuroepER. Recommended by DMA. Actually approved 
by DPA are 98 at this time. The total filed today is 471. 

Senator Kincorre. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question? 

Could you furnish us the various types of minerals covered by the 
ones filed for, and those recommended and those approved? 

Mr. Scuroeper. We have that here in a long table, Senator. 

Chairman McKe.tiar. That does not make any difference. We 
are used to long tables. We would like to have it. 

Mr. Day. Would you like to have the same figures on any other 
administrations? 

Chairman McKetiar. We will have it for minerals right now. 

Mr. Day. Each of the administrations has been processing those 
applications. There have been many interagency conferences in 
relation to the policy that is to be applied to those throughout the 
defense agencies of the Government. 

Chairman McKettar. In other words, your organization is a kind 
of a consultant organization, is it not? 

Mr. Day. Yes, I think you could call it that in some respects. 

Let me give you another example, sir, of the kind of work we do. 

Chairman McKetuar. I would be glad to hear it. 
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PRIORITIES ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Day. Every one of the proposed orders to be issued by the 
National Production Authority to control the flow of materials or to 
limit the production of certain kinds of products is submitted to all of 
the defense agencies that are claimants before the NPA. It takes an 
analysis of every one of those orders to determine what its impact is 
on the work of our defense administrations. There have been about 
200 of those documents which have come to us, and we have to make 
a critical analysis of them and consult with the administrations to see 
whether or not, for example, limiting production of a certain type of 
pump would have a serious impact on their operations. The man on 
the Defense Production staff who does that is the representative of 
four of our five administrations on the National Production Au- 
thority’s Advisory Committee on Priorities Administration. 

Chairman McKetxar. He is not one of those that works for noth- 
ing? 

Mr. Day. No, sir, he is paid. That is a substantial operation, but 
does not take many people. There are only two engaged in that— 
this man and his secretary. We have as members of the staff three 
lawyers, and one secretary for them, who give legal advice to the Secre- 
tary and work with the administrations on the drafting of orders of 
delegation and Executive orders, involving a good deai of interagency 
work, which you can readily appreciate is necessary in operating these 
control systems. 

I have already mentioned the work in the economics area. 

Senator Youna. May I interrupt a minute? I think there is no 
question about the importance of the work that is being done in the 
defense build-up, but I am wondering in view of the House action, 
and in view of some possible transfers of part of your activities to 
other departments, that you could not figure out some saving over 
the budget estimate. It would seem tome impossible to get through 
an appropriation over and above what the House committee did in 
view of the House striking it out. In view of some of these transfers, 
is not there some place you can figure out a saving? 

Mr. Day. We have already made some savings in our own staff. 


DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 


Senator Youna. You are not recommending anything now less 
than the budget estimate. 

Mr. Day. The net increase in the number of positions in the 
Defense Production staff is five people over last year. Actually we 
got $187,000 last year, but that was for 7 months’ operations. So we 
are spending at the rate of $320,000 on an annual basis, and we are 
now asking for $370,000. 

Senator Youna. | would like to draw your attention to this state- 
ment in the House report. This is under Defense Minerals 
Administration: 


Since the estimates of this activity were formulated and presented to the Con- 
gress it has been decided to transfer to the National Production Authority cer- 
tain functions budgeted for this activity. While the extent of reduced require- 
ments has not been finally determined, indications are that they will be sub- 
stantial. A further reduction can be achieved by lesser transfers to the Geological 
Survey and reduced administrative personnel. 
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In view of this transfer, is not there a chance of effecting some 
saving there? 

Mr. Day. That is under study, and perhaps when Mr. Schroeder’s 
testimony is given on Defense Minerals Administration, he can give 
a better picture of that. 

I might refer, however, to the statement submitted for the record 
by the Secretary when he was up here the other day. He called 
attention to the fact that, on August 28, the President signed Exec- 
utive Order No. 10281, which establishes the Defense Materials Pro- 
curement Agency, and then said: 

This will result in the transfer from Interior of some part of the present respon- 
sibilities of the Defense Minerals Administration. The functions to be performed 
by the Defense Minerals Administration and the DMPA in respect to certain 
categories of activities are yet to be determined through agreements now being 
formulated. In consequence, it is important that the full budget request be 
allowed for DMA, with the understanding that the Director of the Budget will 
be required to determine what part of such funds will be made available to 
DMPA and what part should remain to finance the operations retained under 
the Defense Minerals Administration in this Department. 

Senator Youna. That makes it clear. 

Senator SALTonsTaLu. If this committee restored the amount of 
the House Committee appropriation of $5,250,000, with the number 
of additional employees that would give you, you could get along. 
You might not like it, but you could get along? 

Mr. Bat: I would prefer not to evaluate what the impact of that 
would be on our operating defense administrations whose adminis- 
trators are here. 

Chairman McKetuar. You first said it was 741, and now it is 
about 25 percent more than that. Surely if you made that much 
of a mistake, you could take what the House gave you. 

Mr. Smiru. Pardon me. Could I clarify one thing? 

Chairman McKe.uar. Wait one minute. You answer the ques- 
tion that I have asked you. You will be given a chance to speak. 

Mr. Day. The mistake was due only to my misreading of figures 
in my quick response to Senator Saltonstall’s earlier question. The 
total we have had is 741. Those are presently on the rolls. If we 
get the full restoration of $7,245,000, it would provide for 1,054 
positions. 

Chairman McKetuar. You did not tell us that at first. You told 
us that later. 

Mr. Day. Yes, that was in connection with my response to Senator 
Saltonstall. At first we were talking only about what we have now. 

Chairman McKetuar. Now, go ahead. 

Mr. Smirx. Senator Saltonstall mentioned the figure of $5,250,000 
in the House report. The full restoration was $7,245,000. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I understand, but my question was, If we 
restored the House Committee amount, you fie get along if you 


had to do it on that amount, could you not? That is my question. 

Mr. Smiru. Not on the present basis. I mentioned before that at 
the present time we are operating at an obligation rate under the 741 
of exactly $6,955,800. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. It would mean that you would have to cut 
a few of those off. 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. 
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Senator SALTonsTALL. At first you figured between 10 and 15 per- 
cent, or down to around 611 employees instead of 741. 

Senator Haypen. Might I ask Senator Saltonstall a question? 
Is it quite fair to ask someone on the staff as to how a cut will affect 
these particular agencies? Is it not much better to ask the minerals 
man or the electric man and say “ What kind of an organization have 
you, and how much of a cut can you take?” He is running that part 
of the show. I do not think these gentlemen are competent to say 
how he could carry on his business. 

Senator Kircorr. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question? There 
is a little something in the air that has me puzzled. You are now 
operating on the basis of 741 employees, is that right? 

Mr. Smitu. That is correct. 

Senator Kircorn. That is in the total picture? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 


COMPARISON OF ACTUAL FUNDS REQUIRED AND REQUESTED 


Senator Kincore. What budget would that require to carry that 
number throughout the entire fiscal year? 

Mr. Smirx. Approximately $7,000,000, or $6,955,800, which is our 
present obligation rate. 

Senator Kitcorr. What was the House committee figure? 

Mr. Smiru. The House committee figure, Senator, was $5,250,000, 
or a net difference of $1,705,800. 

Chairman McKeEttar. Senator, if you will let me state right there, 
you are taking into consideration the whole 12 months, are you not? 

Mr. Sirs. Yes. 

Chairman McKetuar. You are not taking into consideration the 
3 months you already have appropriation for? 

Mr. Sairu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kitcore. Therefore, there is a difference between the 
actual cost of operating at 741 of $1,995,000, is that right? 

Mr. Siru. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kincorre. You have already obligated one-fourth of 
$1,695,000, is that right? 

Mr. Situ. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kitgors. How much additional reduction would that 
require in your personnel in order to pick up the slack of that over- 
expenditure during the first quarter? What is the effect of that kind 
of reduction? 

Mr. Smiru. Senator, we are not—— 

Senator Kingorr. You have to pay the people, and you have to 
give them leave time. 

Mr. Smita. We are not prepared to answer the over-all implica- 
tion at this time, and I believe it was suggested by Senator Hayden 
that that question might be appropriately asked the individual ad- 
ministrators. 

Senator Kircorr. No; I am trying to get the effect of your total 
personnel. In other words, if you get the $5,250,000, taking into 
consideration the fact that you have to give a 30-day notice when 
you lay a man off, and this is the 10th of September, taking into ques- 
tion any accumulated leave time that might be in there, what would 
that reduce your personnel to at the end of the 30-day notice? 
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Mr. Smirx. Senator, could we enter that in the record? It would 
require a computation. 

Senator Krigore. All right. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Analysis of annual funding program reflecting the implication of the House committee 
action on the over-all program for defense activities of the Department of the Interior 
for fiscal year 1952 
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DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 


Senator Kirgore. Also taking into consideration a couple of weeks 
of conference before the bill would finally pass. I think we should 
know how many you would have after that time is up. 

Mr. Smirn. | will furnish the exact figures. 

Mr. Scuroeper. It seems to me in this discussion some loss of 
viewpoint has occurred. 

Chairman McKe tar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuroeper. It is true that everybody here, I think, is trying 
to operate as economically as possible, not only trying to, but forced 
to by the funds we have available. In Defense Minerals Adminis- 
tration we are understaffed. I can show you that fact because we 
are losing ground every day with the number of cases coming in com- 
pared to the number of cases that are going out. Our backlog is 
getting bigger week by week. I think the same thing is probably true 
of Petroleum Administrator for Defense, DEPA, and the other 
administrations handled by Interior. 

Chairman McKeuxar. You represent the Defense Minerals Ad- 
ministration, do you not? 

Mr. Scuroeper. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKe.uar. Suppose you confine yourself to that and 
tell us what you are doing. What is that backlog? Tell us what those 
cases are. 

PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scurorper. I will give you the exact figures on that, but let 
me go on to the broad picture. In Defense Minerals Administration, we 
have 140 people employed. We are handling some 2,700 mines. We 
are handling new applications for-expansion of production. 

Now, of course, you can reduce that staff, and we will try to operate, 
and we will do the best we can, but if we do, the effect is going to be 
immediate in a slowdown of the whole mining industry. They will 
not get their materials as rapidly. Every expansion case will be 
delayed months more. Our lead and copper production will be de- 
layed. Our tungsten imports will be delayed. We just simply can- 
not handle any more cases. Those people are working 10 hours a day, 
and usually they are working on Saturdays. So by handicapping the 
Administration at this point where we have 140 people employed, you 
are cutting back a whole industry, and you are cutting back—— 

Chairman McKetiar. Who transacted this business before you 
came in? 

Mr. Scnrogeper. Jim Boyd handled the business. 

Chairman McKettar. Is he still in existence? Where is he? 

Mr. Scuroeper. He is still in existence. 

Chairman McKe.uar. Is he working for you? 

Mr. Scuroeper. He is not working for me; no, sir. 

Chairman McKettiar. Who is he working for? 

Mr. Scuroeper. He is in the Bureau of Mines. 

Chairman McKetiar. We made an appropriation for the Bureau 
of Mines. They have not reduced their maount at all. They are 
asking for more than they did last year. Why could not Jim Boyd 
continue to do this work? 
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Mr. Scuroeper. I would be perfectly happy to have Jim Boyd do 
this work. The only point is that I have been asked to carry it on 
for a certain period of time as Acting Administrator. 

Chairman McKetuar. What is Mr. Boyd doing? 

Mr. Scuroeper. He is heading the Bureau of Mines. He is 
Director of the Bureau of Mines. 

Chairman McKetuar. He does not pass on these applications 
then. This man who has had experience with them for years does 
not pass on them. ; 

Mr. Scuroeper. At the present time he does not. 

Chairman McKe tar. For instance, if I am a miner, and I ask 
for a permit; Mr. Boyd does not pass on it now. It is turned over 
to you? 

Mr. Scuroeper. It is turned over to the staff in DMA.” 

Chairman McKetiar. To the staff. 

Mr. Scuroeper. That is correct, Senator. 

Chairman McKe tar. Mr. Boyd then is without a job? 

Mr. Scuroeper. He is Director of the Bureau of Mines. 

Chairman McKetiar. What does he do? You said he did this 
before. What does he do now? 

Mr. Scuroeper. Mr. Boyd had two positions originally. One 
was Administrator of DMA and the other was Director of the Bureau 
of Mines. Now Mr. Boyd is Director of the Bureau of Mines. 

Chairman McKettar. Does he not pass on these? 

Mr. Scuroeper. He does not any more. 

Chairman McKetiar. He does not pass on these petitions that 
are filed with the Defense Minerals Administration? 

Mr. Scuroeper. That is correct. 

: Chairman McKetuar. Are not they still filed with the Bureau of 
fines? 

Mr. Scnroeper. No: they are filed with the Defense Minerals 
Administration. 

Chairman McKgtuiar. That must be the reason because I believe 
a number of —— 

Senator Haypren. No; there was never one filed with the Bureau 
of Mines, not one. 

Senator Kingore. The Bureau of Mines has to do with the operation 
of the whole mining industry, including quarries, metal mines, and 
that sort of thing, is not that right? 

Mr. Scuroeper. That is right. 

Senator Kiicore. Safety precautions, analysis, and that sort of 
thing, and is a normal peacetime operation. 

Mr. ScuroepsEr. That is correct. 


OBJECTIVES OF MINERALS PROGRAM 


Senator Krngore. Whereas the Minerals Division is an emergency 
proposition to increase metallic mining and production of necessary 
metals within the United States, as well as stockpiling from abroad; 
is that right? 

Mr. ScurogpEer. We do not handle the stockpiling. 

Senator Kircors. I mean passing where they can stockpile. 

Mr. ScuroepeEr. That is right. 

Senator Kingors. I was trying to get the definition of the two 
straightened out. 

Mr. Scnroeper. That is right, sir. 
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REASONS FOR HOUSE REDUCTION 


Chairman McKetuuar. I want to read to you from page 10605 of 
the record of Monday, August 20. 

Mr. Corron. Mr. Chairman, this amendment taken from the appropriation 
bill made for the Department of Interior, Federal Security Administration, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Department of Labor, Housing and Home Finance, and 
the Department of Justice, a sum total of something over $9,000,000, each of 
these appropriations is for the necessary expenses to enable the Department to 
carry out its functions under the Defense Production Act. Almost every one of 
these departments has come in for additional money in addition to the money 
they received in the last appropriation to carry on their regular functions of these 
old-line departments. They have received this money. Now they are asking 
for added employees for the purpose of performing the functions that they are 
expected to perform in cooperation with the special agencies downtown—96 more 
people in the Department of Agriculture, 334 in the Department of the Interior, 
152 in the Department of Labor, 33 in the Department of Justice— 


I was wrong about the Department of Justice a while ago and I 
apologize for it— 

One hundred and thirty-four in the Federal Security Agency. Let it be clearly 
understood, Mr. Chairman, it may be necessary for them to have some more 
money, but they do not have to have it today. Let us give them a chance to see 
if they cannot absorb these extra duties as other agencies absorb duties placed 
upon them on account of the war management. 

What he says there virtually is this, that these other departments 
have already gotten the money. We have appropriated the money 
for them. Instead of being a less sum than heretofore, because of the 
war, we have appropriated more money for them. 

Senator Haypen. That is not correct. 

Chairman McKetuiar. That is what he says. 

Senator Haypen. Then he does not know what he is talking about. 

Chairman McKe.uar. That is what he says. According to the 
evidence here, the witness said it is a consultant organization. It is 
a new organization that has been built up. We have not lessened the 
appropriations of any other department. We are just adding this. 


1952 BUDGET CUT 


Senator Haypen. We have lessened the appropriation for the 
Department of the Interior by $66,000,000 over what they had last 
year. 

Chairman McKe.uar. Was that the 10 percent? 

Senator Haypen. No; that was just cuts right through the 
Department. 

Chairman McKetuar. Did you cut off any for the Office of the 
Secretary? 

Senator Haypen. Yes, sir; we did. 

Chairman McKe tar. We will get that and put it in the record. 

(The iiformation is as follows:) 


Department of the Interior—Office of the Secretary 


UN BE on odin vepsnc deans ariesabaane kt LG Sh Siem ree $2, 290, 000 
Sees nent Ot eee ae ee ee oso ee 2, 365, 000 
Amount appropriated in Public Law 136, the Department of the 

Interior. Appropriation Act for 1952....................---.--- 2, 154, 911 
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DEFENSE FUNDS NOT INCLUDED IN REGULAR APPROPRIATIONS 


Senator Haypen. What I am trying to get at is that I handled the 
Interior Department appropriation bill, and therefore I think I know 
what I am talking about. There was no contemplation in that bill 
whatsoever that any of the money appropriated in it would be used 
for the Defense Minerals Administration. It was distinctly under- 
stood that that administration had been set up in the last fiscal year 
to carry on this additional work of allocating materials, and it was 
assumed, and properly so, that a supplemental estimate would come 
up to carry it on after the law was renewed before the 30th of June. 
That is what the appropriation is for. 

Now, as to the exact amount or anything else that is something we 
will have to decide. But the Congressman just did not know what 
he was talking about when he stated there that they could perform all 
this service with the people they had on hand. It cannot be done. 

Chairman McKeuiar. Here comes Chairman Cannon: 

Mr. Chairman, let us get back to sanity for a moment. These provisions are 
for defense production. We won the last war through production, and if we win 
the next war we must win it through production. Nothing could be more im- 
portant. Nothing could be more vital to national defense than this program. 

he regular recognition in the regular bills provided for the amounts they con- 
sidered necessary for the regular work. 

Senator Haypen. Mr. Cannon confirms exactly what I said. He 
said ‘‘Let us get back to sanity.” 

Chairman McKetiar. That is a general expression, and we all 
believe that. He said we already appropriated it. 

Senator Haypren. No; he does not. 

Chairman McKe iar. He voted for it. 

Senator Ecron. Mr. Chairman, may I make a remark or two? 

Chairman McKewuar. Yes; we will be glad to have anything that 
will enlighten us on this subject. 

Senator Ecron. It is true that Mr. Boyd did have charge of the 
Defense Minerals originally, but there came a time when it was 
found necessary to hurry this program, to speed it up and to get 
more action than we had been able to get when it was placed on the 
Bureau of Mines as extra work on their regular work. So the De- 
fense Minerals Administration was set up in order to speed up this 
program, this stockpiling, and get out these strategic metals and 
minerals for the war effort. We just passed a bill here the other 
evening for the military of over $61 billions.. Now, it seems to me 
unless we back this new defense minerals set-up to the limit, the 
whole military preparedness program is going to bog down and it is 
going to avail us nothing to give the military $61 billion unless they 
have the strategic metals and minerals to go ahead with it. The 
whole purpose, as I view it, of having this Defense Minerals Admin- 
istration set up is to hurry the program along. It is an emergency 
and the only question that we have to decide is how much we are 
going to give them. I regret very much that it ts necessary always 
for the Senate Appropriations Committee to boost the House appro- 

riation, because after all, the House of Representatives have the 
ermal prerogative of making the necessary appropriations and it 
puts us in a difficult position to always have to increase it, and then 
go back and get them to O. K. it. 
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Senator Haypen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to read on the follow- 
ing page what Mr. Cannon said which clearly indicated that he did 
not vote to strike out all the money. That was carried without a 
roll call: 

My statement is that the original supply bills, the original appropriations made 
by the regular committees for the regular work, if the committee did their duty 
and I think they did, gave them only enough for the regular activities of their 
respective services. Then the war program comes along and says we need addi- 
tional service in order to speed up production. If the regular committees in the 
regular bill did their duty and provided no more than enough for the normal 
service than it is necessary when we require additional service for emergency war 
production to give them extra money for that purpose. That is all this bill does. 

Chairman McKetuar. He stands by the committee that appro- 
priated the $5,250,000. 

Senator Haypen. That is right. 


MANGANESE SUPPLY 


Senator Kircore. You are familiar with the manganese situation, 
are you not? 

Mr. Scuroeper. Reasonably, sir. 

Senator Kitcore. You know there is a considerable quantity of 
manganese necessary in the Appalachian areas. 

Mr. Scuroeper. That is right. 

Senator Kircore. The present manganese supply comes from Brazil 
and South Africa, except what we were getting from Russia. 

Mr. Scnroeper. That is right with the addition of India. 

Senator Kitgore. The principal situation in the Appalachian area 
is the fact that it requires more beneficiation treatment to get it in 
shape. 

Mr. ScuroepeErR. Some of it does. 

Senator Kingore. Is it not a fact that you have applications that 
you have not been able to process yet for exploratory work in old 
mines in the Appalachian area? 

Mr. Scurogeper. That is correct. 

Senator Krrgore. And the removal of the beneficiation plant in 
there to see if we cannot get local supplies of manganese in the area? 

Mr. Scnroeper. That is right. 

Chairman McKe.tuiar. Any other questions, gentlemen? 

Senator ELLenpeER. Mr. Chairman, this gentleman was giving us a 
brief résumé of what his department was doing. He has shown so far 
thai the work is piling up so he cannot get the material out. I wish 
you would give us the story on that. 

Mr. Scuroeper. | have a very short statement here I would like 
to read. Some of it has already been discussed. I would like to 
reiterate the statement, however, that it seems to me that the whole 
military effort the whole $61,000,000,000 that we are talking about 
now for the military is contingent, to a great extent, on ample supplies 
of metals. If they are not forthcoming, the $60 billion is just so much 
paper. This $60 billion has got to be backed by steel, by copper, by 
lead, by zine, by coal, by petroleum, and everything that makes up 
our industrial economy. 
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CRITICAL METALS AND MINERALS PROGRAM 


The Defense Production Act of 1950 and other directives have 
provided that expansion or production of critical metals or minerals 
may be encouraged through relief from certain tax provisions by mak- 
ing direct loans to facilitate expansion of capacities of either mines or 
smelters, by guaranteeing pure of production of such metals and 
minerals at prices that will provide the necessary incentive for the 
increased production, and for the Government participation in ex- 
pees incidental to the search for new sources of critical metals and 
minerals. 

As of August 31, 1951, DMA had received 2,113 applications for 
assistance of which final action has been taken on 46 percent thereof. 
In other words, we are 54 percent behind the applications. To date 
only 11 programs have been brought into balance with respect to 
supply and demand for the 80 metals and minerals involved, and 
those 11 are for lesser .minerals, things of relatively small industrial 
importance. 

The DMA is the claimant agency for the mining industry and is 
charged with providing materials, equipment, and services to maintain 
and in many cases expand production. DMA has under its juris- 
diction some 2,700 mines and the services it provides include man- 
power, access roads, energy, transportation, housing and utilities, as 
well as the material and equipment items for maintenance, repairs 
and operations, capital additions and for construction projects. 

The attached table indicates a breakdown of DMA assisted ex- 
pansion programs by types of assistance. This program lists alumi- 
num, copper, iron ore, lead, zinc, tungsten, manganese, chrome, 
cobalt, nickel, magnesium, mica, molybdenum, antimony, bismuth, 
phosphorous, tin, sulfur, borax, soda ash, beryllium, uranium, 
asbestos, mercury, alumina, and bauxite. 

I have here the type of assistarce rendered, whether it is tax 
amortization, contracts, or loans. Then in addition it shows the 
total increase in production. 

On a few items you might be interested in the actual amount. 
Aluminum, the increased output in the projects recommended by 
DMA is 645,000 tons per year. Copper, 216,000 tons per year. 
Iron ore, 40,000,000 tons per year. Lead, 47,000 tons per year. 
This table is submitted for the record. 

Chairman McKe tar. It will be put in the record. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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LOAN APPLICATIONS FOR FACILITIES EXPANSION 


Senator Ecron. I think it would be worth while, Mr. Chairman, if 
the witness would tell us for the record how much work is involved 
and what he has to do when he receives one of these applications. 

Chairman McKe iar. That is what I would like to know very 
much. 

Mr. Scurorper. One of these applications, for example, let us 
consider the application for a loan for copper. 

Chairman McKe var. All right, sir. 

Mr. Scuroeper. The applicant files with DMA a complete pro- 
posal for the expansion of his facility. DDMA then sends a field team 
out to determine, first, if there is sufficient ore present; to determine, 
second, if the mining operation and the group involved are competent; 
and third, if they have the financial standing that is necessary to 
carry this thing through. 

Senator Kiircore. To determine the ore, you have to frequently 
do core drilling and exploration? 

Mr. Scuroeper. Yes, and there is a special provision for that 
which I will discuss a little bit later. 

The application then goes through DMA for a very thorough 
examination. If it is sound and we believe it should be granted, 
we then recommend to DPA that a loan be granted by RFC to expand 
this facility. The whole proposal then goes to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, where they thoroughly study the financial 
structure of the company and whether they believe that this loan is 
justified under the terms of the Defense Production Act. If it is, 
the loan is granted. 

Senator ELLenpDER. To what extent does RFC depend on your 
views? 

Mr. Scuroreper. They depend on our views almost completely for 
the story on engineering of the project. 

Senator ELLENDER. What about the financial end? 

Mr. Scuroeper. They investigate that very thoroughly themselves. 

Senator ELLENDER. What extent do you examine the financial end? 

Mr. Scurozper. We do not get ourselves very much involved in 
the financial end of it. Really our only job at that point is to deter- 
mine if we think the management is competent and can carry through 
on this project at the indicated cost. 

Senator ELLeNpDER. And as to competency, your views prevail over 
those of RFC? 

Mr. ScuroepeEr. That is correct. 

Senator ELLeENpDER. They depend on you, in other words? 

Mr. Scuroeper. That is correct. 

Senator ELtenpEeR. And the RFC is more or less relegated to deter- 
mine the financial condition of the company, and their ability to repay 
if the loan is made. 

Mr. ScurorepEr. That is correct. 


FIELD INVESTIGATIONS OF LOAN APPLICATIONS 


Senator Kruegors. I want to go a little further. You say you send 
a team out to do this work. In the normal course of events, let us take 
the copper proposition, how many men will be sent out and how much 
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time would it take until you had their detailed investigation ready for 
your study? 

Mr. Scuroeper. It depends on the size of the project. But if you 
take a project that involves 40 or 50 million dollars, we have to have 
a team of anywhere from four to six men. 

Senator Kircore. What does the team consist of? 

Mr. Scuroeper. It would consist usually of a chief mining engineer 
who has had some experience with both examination of such properties 
and opening up mines, and who has some knowledge of the general 
management problems, along with a geologist, and one or two other 
mining engineers who are familiar with the type of operation involved. 

Senator Kitrcore. How long would it take them to do it? 

Mr. Scuroeper. It depends a good deal on how much work it takes. 

Senator Kircore. If they had no core drilling. 

Mr. Scuroeper. If they had core drilling to do, it might require 
6 months to get the necessary information. If the ore body was 
definitely known and the operation was a going operation with every 
evidence that the management knew its business, it might be possible 
to cover the thing in 2 weeks to a month. 

Senator ELLenpeR. As a result, are not these applications also 
accompanied with a request for tax amortization? 

Mr. Scuroeper. Generally they are. 

Senator ELLENDER. To what extent do you act as to tax amortiza- 
tion? 

Mr. Scuroeper. Tax amortization is generally considered along 
with the loan, and we have set up certain percentages for tax amorti- 
zation for every mineral. If it appears that the demand for this 
material is largely contingent on the war effort, and if the war effort 
should slack off and the need for this additional production should 
disappear, then the tax percentage recommended may be fairly high, 
60 or 70 percent. 

Senator ELipenper. In all events, whatever your findings are as 
to tax amortization, they are used as the basis for the department 
that really does amortize. 

Mr. Scuroeper. That is correct. We make recommendations, 
that is all. DPA makes the certification. 

Senator Kitcorr. One other question at this pomt. You deter- 
mine, for instance, that it is a purely wartime proposition, and not 
good economy in normal times, and you recommend a high amorti- 
zation rate, is that right? 

Mr. Scuroeper. That is right. 

Senator Kingore. On the other hand, RFC financing looks into 
that very closely to see whether the loan might have any chance of 
failing, is not that right? 

Mr. Scuroeper. That is right. 

Senator Kirgore. On the other hand, when you run into the other 
situation, where it also has a peacetime proposition, you recommend 
a low percentage amortization and they make a study then as to the 
peacetime needs and determine whether or not it is a sound loan, 
is that correct? 

Mr. ScuroepEr. That is correct. I would like to mention here 
that we generally furnish to DPA, and through them to RFC, the 
programs in which we try to estimate the future demand for the metal 
or mineral in question, both on the basis of semimobilization, full 
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mobilization and normal peacetime. So we enter to some extent in 
this attempt to evaluate the future. 

Senator Ecron. Do you negotiate the contracts to purchase the 
minerals after they have been gotten out? 

Mr. ScuroepER. No; we do not. Again we recommend to DPA 
that a contract should or should not be granted. The contract in 
that case is negotiated by the General Services Administration. 

Senator Ecron. On your recommendation. 

Mr. ScuHroeperR. On our recommendation, that is right. Under 
this new law, organizing DMPA, that function will be in DMPA and 
not General Services Administration. 


PERSONNEL, DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 


Senator Haypen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question 
that relates to the bill before us. How many people do you have 
employed, or did you have employed in July, August and up to 
September? 

Mr. Scuroreper. About 140 people have been in our employ this 
last 3 months, 

Senator Haypen. Is that about the same number that worked in 
June? 

Mr. ScuroepeEr. I would say very close to it; yes, sir. 

Senator Haypren. Has anybody the exact figures? 

Mr. Smita. Yes. 

Senator Haypgen. How many did you have in June? 

Mr. Smirn. I do not have the three dates. Can I give you as of 
August 24? The figure is 143 and includes 20 WAE and two WOC, 

hairman McKeuiar. What is it in English? You have so many 
abbreviations we do not know them. 

Mr. Smita. WAE means when actually employed. They are inter- 
mittent workers at so much a day. WOC means without compen- 
sation. 'WOC people receive merely their expenses. 

Chairman McKetuiar. How many of those? 

Mr. Smirx. Two. Then regular employees under regular assign- 
ment and payroll were 121 on August 24. 

Senator Haypen. Let me ask the head of the agency, if the appro- 
priation asked for is made, how many people will you expect to have? 
That is on the $7,000,000 basis. 

Mr. Scurogeper. One hundred and _ sixty-seven. 

Senator Hayprmn. You would like to increase your force from 130 
to 167. 

Mr. Scnroeper. That is right. 

Senator Hayprn. I beg your pardon, 140 to 167. That would be 
twenty-odd people. 

Mr. Scuroxrper. That is correct. 

Senator Haypren. Will that force be sulheiont to let you catch up 
with the backlog? 

Mr. ScurorepEerR. We hope so. We think so. 

Senator Hayprn. On the other hand, if you have been running on 
the basis of 140 people, and the money appropriated by the House 
does not allow you to have 140, what will that do? 

Mr. Scuroeper. We will just fall farther and farther behind. 
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EFFECT OF HOUSE CUT ON PERSONNEL 


Senator Haypen. How many people do you think you would lose 
at the House figure of $5,250,000 as compared to where you are now? 

at ScuRoepER. That would bring us back to about 110 or 115 
people. 

Senator Haypren. And that is not enough for you to carry on the 
work which should be done? 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS 


Mr. Scuroeper. No, sir, it is not enough. Senator, I would like 
to say this, too: As you probably know, we are drawing heavily on the 
Bureau of Mines for all our field team investigations now. Those 
investigations are not paid for out of DMA funds. They are paid for 
out of regular Bureau of Mines appropriations. 

Senator Haypen. That is entirely proper they should do that. 
That is what they are for. 

Chairman McKettar. I do not think so. I think it is highly im- 
proper to appropriate money for one purpose and spend it in another 
department. That is not proper. How much money of that kind 
do you have? How many people do you have on your list that other 
departments or activities pay for? I would like to know. 

Mr. Scuroeper. The only agreements we have— 

Chairman McKeutiar. You have made a splendid witness up to 
now. I do not want you to fall down on this. Let us have the facts. 

Mr. Scuroeper. | will do my best. The only working agreements 
we have ‘are with the Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mines. 
The field teams of the Bureau of Mines, as well as a considerable 
amount of the administrative work for DMA, is done without com- 
pensation to the Bureau of Mines. We do, however, compensate the 
Geological Survey for the work they provide. 

Chairman McKe.uiar. Give us the number you compensate, and 
give us the facts about the other. If you need people, we ought to 
appropriate the money to you. 

Senator Haypen. Mr. Chairman, you interrupted me. I said it 
was perfectly proper for this reason, because the Bureau of Mines is 
created for the purpose of giving just exactly that kind of advice, not 
only to the Government, but to private enterprise throughout the 
United States. That is its function. 

Chairman McKetiar. We ought to appropriate to the Bureau of 
Mines. 

Senator Haypen. It is appropriated to them, and they are perform- 
ing their regular normal function when these people call them in. If 
a new mining company wants to open up a new mine, they call on the 
Bureau of Mines for advice as to how the mine should be opened: 
That is what we pay the Bureau of Mines for. The same is true with 
respect to the Geological Survey. There is nothing improper. You 
could not possibly foresee how to make an appropriation to the defense 
agency as to how much of the advice they would require during the 
rear. 

' Chairman McKetiar. You get me the number. I differ with my 
good friend, Mr, Hayden, one of the finest men I ever knew. I want 
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to know how many people you have working from any other depart- 
ment that are paid by any other department. 

Mr. Scrroreper. We will provide that. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


The Defense Minerals Administration pays for the geological survey from the 
Bureau of Mines’ funds, 100 employees, $550,000. 


Senator Kircorr. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question at this 
point? 
Chairman McKetuar. Yes. 








EXPLORATORY WORK IN METALS AND PETROLEUM 


Senator Kiigore. Is it not a fact that the Bureau of Mines has, 
under appropriation for its department, been carrying on certain 
exploratory work in metals and in petroleum and shale and in coal 
in which they do certain exploration and development work? Is 
that not right? 

Mr. Scuroeper. | think that is correct as far as metals and coal is 
concerned, but not petroleum. 

Senator Kitgore. Have they been doing some work on that in oil 
shale? 

Mr. Scuroeper. Yes. We have been drilling for oil shale. 

Senator Krigorer. And they have been carrying on work in the pro- 
duction of oil from oil shales, is not that right? 

Mr. ScuroepeEr. That is correct. 

Senator Kitgorer. So some of this work does fall directly in line 
with their regular allocated peacetime duties. 

Mr. Scuroeper. That is correct. I would like to say this, how- 
ever, that there is a limit as to how much you can draw on the Bureau 
of Mines for assistance. If we keep on drawing, we will get to the 
point ultimately we will have to curtail such functions as health and 
safety. We will have to withdraw men from that organization to do 
these defense jobs. Certainly I do not think the Bureau of Mines 
wants to be in the position of weakening an organization on which 
men’s lives, for example, are dependent. I think that the House bill, 
as it stands now, would have a very serious effect in that direction. 

Chairman McKe.tuar. Anything further, gentlemen? 

If not, we will take a recess until 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
DEFENSE Soutip Furts ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF CHARLES W. CONNOR, ADMINISTRATOR; 
WILLIAM F. HAHMAN, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR; AND L. W. 
SMITH, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, DPS 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman McKetuar. The committee will come to order. 
The first group to be heard this afternoon is the Defense Solid 
Fuels Administration. Tell us what you want. 
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Mr. Connor. Mr. Chairman, I have a little introductory statement 
here, if I might read it. 

Chairman McKetuar. All right, sir. Or if you will tell us the 
high lights of it, we will put your statement in the record. 

Mr. Connor. That will be satisfactory, sir. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


DeEFreEeNsE Sotip Furts ADMINISTRATION ADMINISTRATOR’S STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the news of the past few 
weeks—of trouble in Iran that may shut off a major source of petroleum for the 
free world, of fuel oil shortages on the Atlantic seaboard, of growing concern over 
the adequacy of natural gas supplies for important industrial areas—points up 
better than any presentation I might make to this committee the need for a 
healthy and vigorous solid fuels industry in the United States. 

Despite the spectacularly rapid extension of the use of petroleum products, 
natural gas, and hydroelectric power in recent years, coal is the principal source 
of energy, used directly or converted to electricity, upon which the industrial 
strength of the Nation depends. Coal produces most of the power, heat, and 
light for our mills and homes. Coal moves the bulk of our national product. 
And coal is the nearly inexhaustable natural resource to which we turn to make 
up the deficit when other energy sources are inadequate to meet the demands 
placed upon them. From coal we get coke, of which we must have six-tenths 
of a ton for each ton of steel to be produced.” And from coal we get important 
industrial chemicals, medicines, explosives, plastics, artificial rubber, synthetic 
fuels, and other vital materials. 

There are some people who assume that the solid-fuels problem can be stated 
in terms of whether or not sufficient coal is being mined. We know that this 
assumption is fallacious. The mining of coal, considering the existence of highly 
specialized men and equipment, does not at present constitute a problem of 
critical proportions: But coal mining is only one part of the solid-fuels problem, 
for the coal must be moved to the consumer, mines and processing plants must be 
kept in operable condition, and coking coal must be made into coke for the use 
of the steel and other industries. It is within these areas of the problem that 
the Defense Solids Fuels Administration is presently concentrating. 

The transportation situation remains critical. The balance between open-top 
car supply and demand is precarious, shortages in such cars having occurred weekly 
during the past vear. Our estimates show that the requirements for open-top 
equipment for all commodities will increase by the equivalent of some 200,000 
carsin the next 12 months. We anticipate that, because the m*> 1s of transporta- 
tion will not be available, there will be spot shortages of bot) anthracite and 
bituminous coal during the coming winter. We are trying to meet these shortages 
through the car-building and repair programs, by encouraging the summer purchase 
of coal, and by an intensive effort to reduce the amount of idle and unproductive 
ear time. To the extent that spot shortages still occur, directives and temporary 
allocations will be required. 

Because of the critical importance of transportation in the solid fuels picture, 
the Administration must work closely with the Defense Transport Administration, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, various interdepartmental transportation and 
port facilities committees, the Association of American Railroads, and other public 
and private transportation interests in the representation of the specific transporta- 
tion needs of the solid-fuels industry and in the assembly of data on the present and 
future availability of transport facilities which we must have in order to administer 
intelligently the defense solid-fuels program. 

Coke is a critical commodity because of its direct relationship to the success or 
failure of the steel-expansion program. Despite the programed increase in cok- 
ing facilities in 1951 and 1952, a deficit of 3,000,000 tons of coke is estimated for 
the end of 1952. This estimate is based on the assumption that ever-increasing 
shortages in equipment, materials, and skilled manpower can be overcome. Addi- 
tional efforts, principally through financial assistance, are being made to close the 
gap between supply and demand now estimated for 1952. 

The inauguration of materials controls has substantially increased the workload 
of the Defense Solid Fuels Administration, which is claimant agency for the entire 
solid fuels industry. Shortages in equipment and materials for the coke expansion 
program and for the operation and maintenance of existing productive facilities 
in the solid fuels industries have increased steadily. Unless those shortages are 
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met, as equitably as possible within the aggregate of materials allotted to defense 
and civilian requirements, the ability of the Nation to produce the coal and coke 
it needs will be seriously impaired. 

The manpower picture is reasonably satisfactory, although some categories of 
skilled workers, such as those needed for coke-oven construction, are scarce. We 
are watching the situation carefully, so that we may act promptly should it 
become critical. 

The details of the defense solid fuels program, and of the appropriations needed 
to carry out that program, are contained in the justifications before you. Our 
estimates have been drawn carefully, based on a conservative approach to the 
facts as we know them now. The functions covered by these estimates are not 
a part of, and do not in any manner duplicate, the continuing work of the Bureau 
of Mines. The Bureau of Mines is a great research organization, upon which 
we draw heavily for the technical support and data we need to formulate our 
defense program and to carry out our responsibilities under that program. In 
fact, without these technical services, Defense Solid Fuels Administration cannot 
do an effective job. While the information and services of the Bureau of Mines 
are regularly made available to us without charge against defense funds, some 
specific tasks which the Bureau would not normally do, and which it cannot 
finance from regular appropriations, are carried on through transfers of funds from 
the Defense Solid Fuels Administration. We have carefully screened the esti- 
mates for such work, to assure ourselves before presenting them to the Congress 
that the money so used does not implement regular Bureau of Mines activities 
and that the jobs themselves are essential to our own operations. 

I am glad to have had this opportunity to meet with you. If you have any 
questions, I shall be glad to answer them or to see that the answers are supplied 
you. 


STATUS OF OIL AND GAS SUPPLIES 


Mr. Connor. There has been news during the past several weeks of 
trouble in Iran that may shut off the major source of our petroleum. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Connor. The fuel-oil shortages on the Atlantic seaboard and 
the growing concern over the adequacy of natural-gas supplies for 
important industrial areas, I think, point up better than any presenta- 
tion I might make to this committee the need for a healthy and 
vigorous solid-fuels industry in the United States. 

Senator Corpon. Of course, you know that the added production 
of petroleum crude since the Iranian difficulty started has added to 
the world’s production more than would be cut off if the total of Iran 
was lost? 

Mr. Connor. No, sir; I do not know that. 

Senator HaypEen. Do I understand you to mean that, if we could 
not get oil, then they would want coal to substitute for the oil? 

Mr. Connor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Haypmen. And you are speaking for coal? 

Mr. Connor. Yes, sir. In all of the critical situations we have 
had in previous world wars and situations that have arisen that have 
curtailed our production of these fuels, it has fallen unto the solid- 
fuel industry in this country to take up the burden, and by rapid 
expansion and by the flexibility of which they ere cepable to really 
produce the materials that furnish the main part of our energy in this 
country. Coal does produce still more than 42 percent of the energy 
of the entire United States. It produces our power, heat, and light; 
it takes care of our mills and of our homes. It is the only nearly 
inexhaustible resource we have to make up the deficit when other 
energy resources are inadequate to meet the demand placed on them. 
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COAL PRODUCTS 


Chairman McKetuar. You are speaking for coal, then? 

Mr. Connor. Yes, sir. From coal we get coke, and we have to 
have six-tenths of a ton of coke for every tone of steel that is produced. 

We also get from coal the important industrial chemicals, medicines, 
explosives, plastics, artificial rubber, and synthetic fuels, and other 
vital materials. 

Chairman McKe.uiar. To what extent do we manufacture artificial 
rubber? I do not expect you to give it to us exactly, but in a general 
way. 

Mr. Connor. The benzene which is produced from benzol as a 
byproduct of the coking process, Senator, is an important source of 
benzene to be used in the manufacture of artificial rubber. 

Chairman McKeuiar. Do you know to what extent it is used? 

Mr. Connor. I do not know, offhand. 

Some people’assume that because solid fuels can be said to be in 
sufficient supply that we do not have any problems. 

As a matter of fact, the mere mining of the coal itself is only one of 
the incidentals that enter into the problems of the Defense Solid Fuels 
Administration. 

The mining of the coal, especially in view of the highly specialized 
equipnient that we now have in the mechanization of mines, makes it 
not too critical a problem as to the mere matter of production itself. 

That is only one of our problems, because coal has to be moved to the 
consumer and processing plants have to be kept in operable condition. 

Coking coal must be made into coke for use in steel and other 
industries. 

It is within these areas that we are principally concentrating our 
attention with reference to the Defense Solid Fuels Administration 
and solid fuels at the present time. 


COAL-TRANSPORTATION SHORTAGE 


The transportation situation remains very critical. The balance 
between the open-top car supply and the demand is in a precarious 
state at the present time. 

Chairman McKeuiar. By what is that caused? 

Senator Kirgorer. I want to ask a question on that. 

Is it not a fact that a great number of open-top hoppers are being 
diverted from the haulage of coal to the haulage of iron ore at the 
present time? 

Mr. Connor. That is true, Senator Kilgore; there are more than 
a thousand cars that are in that service already. 

Senator Kingore. Is it also a fact, Mr. Connor, that a great number 
of roads do not have open-top hoppers? It is only the roads on which 
your coal deliveries originate that have the open-top hopper cars? 

Mr. Connor. Yes, sir, in the greatest number. 

Senator Kircore. And the other roads rely upon them for the 
transportation of coal? 

Mr. Connor. Yes, sir, and when they get those cars on their lines 
it is a very difficult matter to get them back again for the transpor- 
tation of coal. 
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Senator Kitcore. I want to ask you one other question. Is it 
not a fact also that a number of the ore carriers formerly were used in 
the Lakes to bring the ore from Duluth and other ports into Cleve- 
land and Buffalo and other points for shipment to the mills, and some 
of those have been diverted and are not more contemplated on being 
diverted into the wheat and grain shipments to the East, which will 
necessitate the use of more open-top hoppers in the future to haul 
that ore East and also some coal West, although the ore carriers that 
have hauled the coal West would have to be cleaned at the end of 
each voyage? Is that not right? 

Mr. Connor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kincore. Which means that a greater number of open- 
top hoppers will be taken out of the coal trade. 

The reason I say that is the fact that the mines in West Virginia 
now are down to 2 and 3 days a week due to the car shortage alone, 
although, on the three southern railroads operating in there, this is 
the first time in the history they have ever been short of cars. Is 
that not a fact? 

Mr. Connor. I think that is correct. They are now going to 
divert ore-carrying boats on the Lakes to the moving of five million 
bushels of wheat from Duluth and the head of the Lakes into the 
Buffalo area. 

When that is done, it means that they are going to have to supply 
at least another 1,000 open-top hopper cars for the movement of the 
ore that otherwise would be moved by those Lake carriers. 

Senator Kitcore. In addition to that, you are having to use open- 
top hoppers to bring the ore in from the Northeast. That is what 
your present thousand cars are being used for. Is that not right? 

Mr. Connor. No, sir. Most of those are being used to bring the 
ore in from the Mesabi area. 

Senator Kircorr. That is far beyond what the normal water- 
borne ore carriers can carry? 

Mr. Connor. That is right. 


FUNCTION OF DEFENSE TRANSPORT ADMINISTRATION 


Senator Haypen. What bothers me is this: Just where do you come 
into the picture? There is supposed to be a Defense Transport 
Administration that tells the railroad what use to make of its cars. 
Now, what is the connection between your organization and the actual 
orders given to the railroads with respect to cars? 

Mr. Connor. Senator, the Defense Transport Administration 
operates the over-all picture of transportation in the country and the 
car supply and the furnishing of the new cars. We are concerned 
primarily with the specifics of the transportation problem as they 
apply to the delivery of the coal from the mines to the consumers. 
We are not satisfied that we are getting the proportion of open-top 
cars out of this 10,000 per month that is being built under the direc- 
tion of NPA and the Defense Transport Administration. Of that 
total, there are only 8 percent which are open-top cars. 

I might say that, of the over-all ownership of the open-top cars in 
all the railroads in the country, totaling 788,630, up to August 18, 
we were loading 433,699 cars, which is more than half of the available 
supply of open-top cars. 
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So, you can see that even if we had a 1-week turn-around, which 
we do not have, we would still be short of cars. 

Chairman McKetiar. If the railroads have that business, why 
do they not furnish the cars? 

Mr. Connor. Well, there are cars on order, Senator, amounting 
to some 75,000 or 80, ‘000, I believe, at the present time, but the car 
builders apparently have been given the delegation to build according 
to their own schedules, not according to the use of the cars. There 
are more open-top cars used and turned around by far than there 
are boxcars. 

Senator Corvon. The reason for that is that they have a shorter 
haul. 

Mr. Connor. No, sir, not generally. If you are talking about 
wheat—— 

Senator Corpvon. I am speaking of the average haul of an open-top 
car compared to a closed-top car. 

Mr. Connor. I beg your pardon. You mean the open-top car 
has the shorter haul? 

Senator Corpon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Connor. That 1s correct. 

Senator Corpon. Therefore, it can make more trips in the same 
length of time. 

Senator Kingorn. With the present dislocation, are you not getting 
a longer turn-around time on those open-top cars? 

Mr. Connor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kirgorr. Do vou know the situation on the Virginian 
Railroad at the present time in which the mines have been cut “down 
to 2 days a week by reason of the diversion of cars to another road 
for a haul that has simply practically shut those mines down? 

Mr. Connor. I| know of that situation, Senator, and we have been 
working on that to try to alleviate that situation. 

Senator Kircore. Inasmuch as the three biggest open-top-car- 
owning railroads in this country were the Norfolk & Western, the 
Virginian, and the C. & O., there was an agreement that their cars 
would be returned to them as soon as unloaded, whereas now they are 
being diverted and sometimes they do not get back until 16 or 25 ‘days 
after unloading, having been used for other things on the New York 
Central and Pennsylvania and other roads that do not have enough 
open tops to take care of the normal open-top haulage. Is that right? 

Mr. Connor. That is true. 

Senator Kitegore. The big problem you face is that you are the 
claimant agency of the mines before the Transport people, and 
it is your job to try to get this car situation straightened out. Is 
that right? 

Mr. Connor. That is right. 


COOPERATION OF INDUSTRY IN TRANSPORTATION FIELD 


Senator Haypun. Now, the question that the Senator just asked 
perhaps will lead you to give me the answer to the one [ have. | 
want to know how you proceed to actually get hold of an open-top 
coal car if you have to have one, or a thousand of them. 

Chairman McKetiar. What is your connection with them? 
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Senator Haypen. You cannot direct any particular railroad to 
turn over cars to you. Can the Transport agency do that? How 
do you go about it? 

Mr. Connor. Our contacts would be made first through the 
American Association of Railroads, explaining what the situation was, 
and asking their cooperation to get the cars placed for us. 

We also act with the Defense Transport Administration and the 
various interdepartmental transportation and storage and _ port 
facilities committees in order to try to get the cars that we need to 
handle the coal and that is particularly applicable to the present 
export situation. 

Chairman McKe.iar. Do you know whether they are for private 
use or public use? 

Mr. Connor. Yes, sir. Our particular function, as I see it, Senator, 
is to represent the people, the industry that we are supposed to rep- 
resent; that is, solid fuels, whether it be coal or coke. 

Senator Haypen. Is there any public agency that you represent in 
your request for cars? Are they not all practically privately owned 
mines that want the cars? 

Mr. Connor. Yes, sir; either privately owned mines or shippers of 
materials to mines. 

Senator HaypEN. But they are private industry? 

Mr. Connor. Yes, sir. 

Senator HaypEen. You would have, it seems to me, very little occa- 
sion to ask for any coal cars for any public agency. 

Mr. Connor. That is right. 

Senator Haypren. Now, you stated that you were the claimant 
agent; that is, you determine how many cars are needed to move the 
coal from the mine to where it has to go. 

Where is the place that they actually tell them how to do it? That 
is what I am trying to find out. 

Mr. Connor. You mean place the cars at the mines? 

Senator Haypgrn. Yes. 

Mr. Connor. Usually through the American Association of Rail- 
roads or through the individual railway companies themselves. We 
find them to be very cooperative on that. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE ON APPEAL OF TRANSPORTATION ORDER 


Senator Haypren. Then you do not have to appeal to a public 
agency to direct a railroad to do something. 

Senator Kingore. Mr. Chairman, I think I can explain that. 

Chairman McKe.tar. All right, sir. 

Senator Krigore. In order to get this done, it necessitates an appeal 
which may take 2 or 3 years to get a rule changed. 

We ran into that in this recent breach of a rule in the taking of cars 
from the Virginian Railroad. It would take us probably 2 years by 
appeal to a Government agency through the ICC to enforce this, and 
therefore the only thing we could do is to get the American Association 
of Railroads to make the New York Central turn these cars loose. 

Chairman McKe tar. Is that correct, Mr. Connor? 

Mr. Connor. That is correct. 

Chairman McKetiar. You agree with the Senator from West 
Virginia? 
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Mr. Connor. Yes. 

Our Transportation Division, I might say, does not duplicate any 
of the work that is done by the Defense Transport Administration. 
We work very closely with them. Our transportation director is a 
member of the various committees that have to do with the transport, 
storage, port facilities; we work with ECA, the National Shipping 
Authority, and the American Association of Railroads, the individual 
railroads, in order to carry out a program that will assure us of getting 
the cars that we need for the mines. 

Senator Corpon. Who handled that work in World War II for the 
Solid Fuels? Defense Transport, did it not? 

Mr. Hanuman. Yes; we had the same arrangement at that time. 

Senator Kircorre. Mr. Chairman, may I say, at that time you 
will remember we had the old Solid Fuels Administration for War in 
the Interior Department and that organization under Mr. Gray, 
working with the Transportation Division, was able to keep those cars 
moving at the highest possible rate, and at that time you did not have 
the competition of the haulage of ore from the Mesabi Range in there 
that you now have. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Connor. I think that is true that the facilities at that time 
were sufficient to carry the limited amounts of ore that were required 
at that time, Senator. 


LOANS TO INCREASE COKE SUPPLY 


Chairman McKe.iar. You may proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Connor. Coke is a critical commodity at the present time 
because of its direct relationship to the success or failure of the steel 
expansion program. Despite the programed increase in coking facili- 
ties in 1951 and 1952, we estimate that by the end of 1952 we are going 
to have a 3-million-ton deficit in coke. This estimate is based, of 
course, on the assumption that the ever-increasing shortage of equip- 
ment and material and skilled manpower can be overcome. 

To close the gap as far as possible in making up this deficit, we are 
extending financial assistance in some instances in the building of 
coke ovens to see that our program synchronizes with the steel 
expansion program. 

Chairman McKe.iar. What security do you have, Mr. Connor, 
when you effect these loans? 

Mr. Connor. Well, the security varies, Senator, from nothing up. 
Some of the applications for loans that we have investigated have 
had no security. Some of them have been highly promotional. Asa 
matter of fact, the fact that we have only recommended one loan, 
I think, is sufficient evidence of the fact that we have investigated 
them very closely. 

Senator Corpon. You have just answered my question. How 
much was that one loan? 

Mr. Connor. That loan was for $2,200,000. We have had nine 
applications for loans totaling $18 million. Three of them have been 
denied. One has been withdrawn and one approved, $2,200,000, 
and the other four are still under review. The three that were denied 
totaled $14 million, and the four still under review approximately 
$1 million. 
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Senator Corpvon. I would like to get some more information. To 
whom was the loan of $2,200,000 made? 

Mr. Connor. That was made to the Lucerne Coke Co. 

Senator Corpon. That is a going operation? 

Mr. Connor. That was a new corporation formed for the purpose 
of building beehive coke ovens. It is a subsidiary of the Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. 

Senator Corpon. A subsidiary? 

Mr. Connor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corpon. Who made the loan? 

Mr. Connor. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

Senator Corpon. Did you pass upon the amortization factor? 

Mr. Connor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corpvon. Accelerated amortization on what basis? 

Mr. Connor. I believe that was 75 percent. ‘That is probably a 
little higher than ordinarily we have passed because of the fact that 
any person going into the beehive-coke-oven business in this present 
day is taking a very great risk of not having very much useful value 
after 5 years or after the emergency is over. 

Senator Corpon. You said there was a great shortage of coke. 

Mr. Connor. There is, sir. 

Senator Corpon. Why would one be taking a great risk? 

Mr. Connor. I said after 5 years or after the emergency. The 
reason is this, that integrated steel plants, when they build their 
byproduct ovens, do not build to 100-percent capacity on coke ovens. 
They build 75 percent or possibly 80 percent, wherever their break- 
even point comes. Then they go out on the market and buy the 
remainder. ‘That is where the beehive coke ovens come in to supply 
that auxiliary demand. 

Immediately the emergency is over, or there is no further demand 
for the coke, those fellows would be cut off and their operation would 
be suspended. That is the history of beehive coke ovens over the 
last 30 years. 

Senator Kingorer. As a matter of fact, Mr. Connor, the byproduct 
oven has been replacing the beehive oven faster than they can be 
financed and built; is that correct? 

Mr. Connor. Yes, sir. Nobody builds beehive coke ovens any 
more except as an emergency measure to meet the emergency. 

Senator Kitcore. The beehive oven is both wasteful and a short- 
lived proposition? 

Mr. Connor. That is correct. 

Senator Kiicore. Is it not a fact also that with respect to your 
coke-oven locations, you must know that there is a metallurgical and 
byproduct coal available to those ovens? 

Mr. Connor. It is. 

Senator Kitgore. To get that, sometimes you have’ to blend two 
or three different types of coal and some you have to haul 50 or 100 
miles and some you can find right at the oven; is that correct? 

Mr. Connor. That is correct. 

Senator Kitcorer. You just cannot burn coal and make acceptable 
coke? 

Mr. Connor. That is right. 

Senator Kitcore. It must be made from selected coal; is that 
right? 
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Mr. Connor. You are very much correct; yes, sir. It has to be 
of acceptable quality as to ash and sulfur. 


CHEMICALS DEVELOPED FROM COKE 


Senator Kriicore. Is it not a fact also that a great number of 
chemicals are made from coke also? 

Mr. Connor. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Kincors. In other words, ammonia is made from coke. 
There is no coke left in an ammonia plant after you run it through 
the oven. You use the coke to make the ammonia. It is also used 
to make alcohol or methylol, which is the same as alcohol, used in 
the rubber process; is that correct? 

Mr. Connor. That is correct. Ammonium sulfate is in great 
demand right now for agricultural purposes, such as fertilizer. 

Senator Kincorn. Could you furnish us the approximate cost of a 
ton of acceptable metallurgical coke compared to the cost of the coal 
that goes into it? 

I think if you could give us the cost price on that in comparison to 
the market price, it might show us the fact that coke is way up in the 
air in price at the present time, whereas coal is pretty well down the 
bottom of the scale. 

Mr. Connor. Well, you can buy coal now, Senator, for anywhere 
from $4.25 to $5 a ton. The coke that is manufactured from it is 
selling from, say, $14.25 to $15 a ton. 


BEEHIVE COKE OVENS NOT MANUFACTURED 


Senator Ecron. Did I understand you to say that there are no 
companies making the beehive coke ovens? 

Mr. Connor. That is right, sir. With the exception of one plant, 
Senator, that was built, out in Utah, I believe, during the Second 
World War, I do not believe there has been a beehive coke oven built 
in the last 30 years. General Harrison told us that they were com- 
mitted and we were committed to the steel expansion program, and 
it was up to the Defense Solid Fuels Administration to get together 
with NPA and see that the materials were gotten and that these coke 
ovens were put into operation so that the deficit would be met. That 
is the basis we have been working on, sir. 

We are going to be faced, as I say, with a 3-million-ton deficit at 
the beginning of 1953. At the middle of that year, we will still be 
2,200,000 tons short. Then it will continue downward until we strike 
a balance as the new coking plants and the new blast furnaces come 
into operation, you see, and we do strike a balance. 

The reason we are out that much now is that the blast furnace 
and coke-oven programs have been set back by the scarcity of ma- 
terials, and construction work has been retarded. 

Brick masons have been hard to get. Silica brick for the manu- 
facture of coke ovens has been definitely a draw-back on this thing. 

So that up until just the last 60 days, I might say, there have been 
no firm contracts made by the byproduct coke-oven-building concerns 
to construct any more because all of the facilities of the silica brick 
manufacturers are sold out until the first of 1953 and it will be the 
middle of 1952 before their expansion program in silica brick allows 
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them to produce any more so that the coke program can be kept 
going without further retardation. 


PERSONNEL 


Senator Havpen. Mr. Chairman, there are some questions I want 
to ask that relate directly to this bill before us. 

The bill deals with personnel. How many people do you have in 
your organization now? 

Mr. Connor. Mr. Smith has the answer here. 

Mr. Siru. Senator, we have 41 permanent employees, 3 WAE—— 

Senator Corpon. What is WAE? 

Mr. Smita. When actually employed. They are casual employees. 

Senator Haypen. How many when-actually-employed? 

Mr. Smit. Three, and without-compensation, 13. 

Senator Haypgen. This organization was set up when? Sometime 
last spring? 

Mr. Connor. December 4, 1950. 

Chairman McKeuuar. How long have you been with the Defense 
Department? 

Mr. Connor. I first came October 7 as consultant to the Secretary 
of the Interior and was appointed as Defense Solid Fuels Administrator 
on December 4. 

Chairman McKeuiiar. What was your business before? 

Mr. Connor. For some 25 years almost before that, I was manager 
of the mining division of the Armco Steel Corp., Senator. 

Chairman McKetiar. You certainly have learned your business, 
there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Connor. Thank you, sir. I was there long enough, whether I 
learned it or not. 

Senator Haypen. These figures that you gave us, of 41, 3, and 13, 
are those based on the amount of money that Congress appropriated 
for your agency prior to June 30? 

Mr. Smita. Yes, sir. 

Senator Haypen. You had that many people, then, in June? 

Mr. Smitu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Haypgen. Then when we passed these continuing resolutions 
from month to month, you could continue on that same basis and you 
have done so? 

Mr. Sirsa. Yes, sir. 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Senator Haypgen. Now, if the House has its way, of course all of 
those people would be discharged. The House committee made an 
allowance of $5,250,000. What reduction would that require in your 
force? 

Mr. Connor. We have made a few rapid calculations since we 
went out to see what effect it would have and Mr. Smith can tell 
you that. 

Mr. Smiru. Senator, the Defense Solid Fuels Administration 
portion of the over-all request was $665,000. The House allowance 
was $450,000. 

Senator Haypen. That is the House committee allowance? 

Mr. Smtrn. Yes, sir. 
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Now, the rate at which we have been spending on the basis of the 
joint resolution, which was based on the June obligation rate, would 
require for an entire year, the amount of $582,000. That is to say, 
we are now spending at a rate in excess of the amount that the House 
allowed. 

The net result of the possibility that the House action might be 
sustained would be that it will be necessary for us to reduce our 
Defense Solid Fuels rolls from approximately 41 to 31. 

In addition to that, this morning we had some testimony as to the 
fact that some of the old-line agencies were accepting responsibilities 
over and above their normal responsibilities for which they had no 
funds available and which were clearly and distinctly in the defense 
area. 

TRANSFER OF FUNDS 


Chairman McKe.iiar. How many of those are there? Will you 
give us the number? Give us the number of those where some other 
erpeetnens pays their salaries. 

Mr. Sir. Those that would be employed in the Bureau of Mines 
for us? 

Chairman McKeuuar. Yes. 

Mr. Smita. They would be over and above the 41, Senator, and 
the number is 24. That includes certain personnel within the Tech- 
nology Division of the Bureau of Mines and within the Economics 
Division of the Bureau of Mines, and those people are assisting us 
in making proper, careful, and firm recommendations to the Defense 
Production Administration concerning our industry-finance program. 
There are a lot of things that the Bureau of Mines does for us for 
which we do not pay. The only things we pay for are nonrepetitive 
special surveys and the necessary studies and analyses of requests for 
loans and amortization requests that come to us. 

Chairman McKe.iar. That takes 24 people? 

Mr. Situ. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corpon. You say you pay for those? 

Mr. Smira. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKe.uar. What is the cost of those 24? 

Mr. Smiru. $144,000 for the year. So that if the House action 
was reduced, we would have to also reduce that program to $75,000, 
and partly in keeping with what the Administrator of DMA indicated 
this morning, that cut would result in the effect that the essential 
work of processing loans and amortization requests would go a great 
deal more slowly. 

We have a representative from the Bureau of Mines who is familiar 
with that work, and if you would care to direct any questions to him, 
he will be glad to answer them. 

Chairman McKe tar. We will hear from him in just a minute. 
I want to ask this question before we go into it. 

Looking at this in a practical way, the House has taken this out 
entirely. Suppose we could get in conference the amount that the 
House committee allowed you, to wit, $5,250,000; could you get along 
in your Department on that much of a cut? 

Mr. Connor. No, sir. 

Senator Kitcore. On your portion of the cut? 

Mr. Connor. No, sir; and do the job we ought to do if we are in 
a real emergency. 
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MINIMUM REQUEST TO CONTINUE ACTIVITIES 


Chairman McKe t.ar. In your judgment, Mr. Connor, what will 
be the smallest amount that you could actually get along with? We 
have to be practical about these matters. We want to do what is 
right by the Department, by the Government, and by ourselves. We 
are responsible for it. We want to do right all along the line. What 
is the very lowest that you think you could operate with, Mr. Connor? 

Mr. Connor. Senator, I do not believe we can do the kind of job 
that this country would like to see us do under any less figure than 
the $665,000 that we requested. 

We have not been too hard-pressed in a lot of ways up to this 
time, but we are at the present time entering upon a season and in a 
period when the coal business is going to expand, and expand in a 
rather abnormal manner, if you will pardon that expression. 

At the same time, we are coming into the normal seasonal trend in 
domestic coal. We are carrying on a ‘“‘buy now” campaign, so that 
our transportation facilities will not be subjected to a necessarily 
heavy load. 

We have succeeded in doing, I think, a good job on that. All of 
the Government agencies have stocked what coal they could up to 
October 1, have bought practically half their requirements. 

The only lag we have had in that is in the domestic consumer, the 
householder. 

Senator Corpon. What have you done about that? 

Mr. Connor. We have done the same thing that we have in other 
ways in promotional campaigns through our press releases, through 
the trade associations, through all the Government agencies that are 
cooperating in this. We have asked the governors of the different 
States to appoint a man to see if they cannot promote this coal- 
purchasing campaign and we have had excellent cooperation from 
them. 

Senator Corpon. But no results to amount to anything? 

Mr. Connor. Senator, I think that everybody may have been too 
intent on his July and August vacation and spending what money 
he had in his pocket. 

Senator Corpon. They are entirely too complacent all the way 
around? 


INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION OF DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Connor. Yes, sir. I think you are right. 

In addition to that, we have facing us now the increased needs of 
the defense industries which are just coming into effect, the new coke 
ovens, new blast furnaces, and new steel plants. That will cause an 
expansion of coal purchases that is going to run into the millions of 
tons. 

The electric utilities have expanded 20 percent during the past year, 
and they expect to expand 40 percent by the end of 1953. 

Senator Corpon. You say they have expanded how much in what 
time? 

Mr. Connor. Twenty percent in the past year. 

Senator Corpon. You mean there has been 20 percent more 
capacity that comes from steam-generated electricity that has been 
put in in a year? 
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Mr. Connor. I did not say it all came from steam. 

Senator Corpon. You are not interested in what does not come 
from steam. 

Mr. Connor. Practically every bit of it is coming from steam. 
Twenty-two percent of the coal consumption of the country today is 
going into electric utility plants, and coke ovens use 28 percent of it. 

Senator Corpon. It surprises me that you could build that amount 
in @ year. 

I would be surprised if you could get a generator in less than a year. 

Mr. Connor. I think I saw a statement that already it has increased 
12 percent in this present year so far. 

Senator Corvon. It takes 14 months to build a generator. Go 
ahead. 

TVA COKE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Connor. We are faced with the problem of supplying TVA 
requirements. We are told that beginning at once and extending on 
through to 1954, we will be supplying 8 million tons a year for TVA 
requirements. 

hairman McKe .tar. Johnsonville and other plants in Alabama? 

Mr. Connor. Yes, sir; and that is minimum and may reach a 
maximum of 12 million tons, Senator. Last year’s consumption was 
only 900,000 tons, less than a million tons, and yet we have anywhere 
from 8 million to 12 million tons of expanding capacity there that we 
will have to prepare to take care of. 

The steel expansion requires metallurgical coal. Present planning 
on steel, I think, is 120 million tons in 1954 and in 1950 it was 103 
million tons. That means that against a current coke consumption 
of 71 million tons, for next year we have 82 million tons of coke to 
produce, and the following year will give us 86 million tons of coke. 

Senator Corpon. What can you do to increase the production of 
coal? I am speaking of the mining of coal. 

Mr. Connor. We are the claimant agency for the materials and 
equipment, both MRO and the mechanical equipment that is needed 
in the mines. We are also the agency which issues the permits for 
construction work at the coal mines. 

We are also doing everything in our power to see that our manpower 
is preserved. Due to the fact that we are only running 3 and 4 days 
a week at the present time, already in the anthracite region, and in 
some areas in the bituminous region we have had raids made on our 
men. If we do not have an ample supply of men to handle the coal 
and produce the coal that we need, we are going to be short from that 
standpoint. 

Senator Corpon. Now, you are in the field of the Labor Depart- 
ment, you are in the field of the Association of American Railroads, 
and the Defense Transport Administration. What others? 

Mr. Connor. The Economic Cooperation Administration, the 
Office of International Trade, the National Shipping Authority, the 
Maritime Administration, the NPA, the DPA, the RFC. We are 
mixed in with every one of them, sir. 

Senator Corpon. You are going to have to take all your time to 
determine whom you are dealing with and will not have time to get 
anything done. 


88249—-51——-37 
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Mr. Connor. It is not only getting out coal and moving the coal, 
but all the agencies we have to deal with that have problems that are 
connected with ours. 

COAL EXPORTS 


Chairman McKe .uar. To illustrate what you are saying, will you 
not tell us just exactly how you deal with the ECA, for instance? 

How do you come in contact with them? And what do you do for 
them? Do you control them, or just what is it? 

Mr. Connor. Mr. Hahman, the Deputy Administrator, is the one 
who has had contact with ECA. 

Mr. Hanan. Our relationship with ECA is on the question of 
exporting coal to the countries in Europe. As you no doubt know, 
the armament program in Europe has used up the capacity of the 
mines of those countries, and they are now looking for additional 
sources of coal. 

Chairman McKe.tuiar. To what extent do we ship coal abroad? 

Mr. Hanuman. They are asking now for 21 million tons from this 
country in the next 6 months. That creates quite a problem not 
in the way of coal supply but in the question of shipping and trans- 
porting it. We work with ECA in this matter. 

We work with them in setting up this program to provide that 
when they increase shipments through our ports, enough capacity 
is reserved in the ports to allow us to handle our normal coal shipments 
coastwise. There is a lot of coal that moves from Hampton Roads 
ports, for example, to the New England market. It is to our interest, 
and to the interest of everybody in this country, to make sure that 
this coal supply continues to move. So we work out with ECA and 
with the transportation men how many tons of coal we think we will 
need to reserve, how much port capacity we will reserve, at these 
ports for our needs and they in turn, will issue licenses to those 
countries which will be validated only to the extent that it will not 
overload the port capacity to the point it will crowd our business out. 

We have nothing to do with the distribution of coal, or the buying 
of it, but we are concerned with the utilization of coal loading-ports, 
so that our coal supplies get to the place we need them. 

Chairman McKetiar. Do you give them the license? 

Mr. Hanuman. No; sir. The Office of International Trade in 
Commerce gives the licenses, but we reserve the right to say that the 
coal is available or is not available, and how many licenses should be 
issued against a port reserve. 

We will tell them how much we need of port capacity for our bus- 
iness and then they will license shipments only to the balance of the 
capacity of the port. 

In that way we tie in very closely; we are not over in that field. 
They have the problem of acquiring and shipping of coal. We have 
the question of supply and transportation. 


PORT UTILIZATION QUOTAS 


Senator Corpon. If you do all that at one of those ports, what is 
the use of having a Defense Transportation Administration? 

Mr. Hanuman. The Defense Transportation Administration works 
this way: They have made a study of port utilization. They have 
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established the over-all quotas of how much can be moved through 
the port. We reserve unto ourselves that portion we need for the 
movement of American coal to American ports. 

Senator Corpon. What business do you have fooling with ECA, 
then? You pronounce your needs to the Defense Transportation 
Agency? 

Mr. Hanuman. ECA is concerned with more or less where this 
coal comes from. We have a very acute problem. We have a port 
which is Hampton Roads. I think you are all familiar with it. It 
is the terminus for the three southern roads which tap our southern 
West Virginia and other high quality coal fields. 

The importers in Europe have learned that when they pay a high 
cost for transportation the most economical buy they can make is for 
the high quality coals. So they have concentrated very largely on 
acquiring that coal through the port of Hampton Roads. 

That export tonnage has gradually grown until we are now rapidly 
approaching the point of capacity of the port. There we have a 
problem that is our problem: If they continue to place shipments 
through Hampton Roads, they will either crowd out our American 
coastwise coal movement or create a shipping congestion. 

Senator Corpon. That is a question for the Defense Transportation 
Division? 

Mr. Hanuman. Shipping, yes, sir; ours is the question of supply, 
where it comes from. 

Senator Corpon. That is a matter of distribution of the coal up 
at the mine and not at Hampton Roads. 


DUPLICATION OF ACTIVITIES 


Chairman McKe.uar. We have already made the appropriation 
for the Defense Organization for that. 

Mr. Hanuman. We do not conflict in the least with what Defense 
Transportation Administration does. In fact, the Office of DTA is 
represented on the committee handling the export problem. 

Chairman McKetuar. You gentlemen are both very intelligent, 
and we want to help you in every way that we can, but give us the 
real grounds for doing that. 

It is my impression that yours is a duplicating service. Tell us 
why it is not a duplicating service. You are both good men; you know 
what you are talking about. 

Senator Kiingore. Could I ask a question at that point? I think it 
will clarify the situation for Senator Cordon. 

For instance, your New England coal is shipped on an annual 
contract. The company acoualiy sells its coal. It is your job to 
see that that coal is shipped up there in correct proportions to meet 
the demands of the power plants and the various industries in New 
England, and New England coal goes by sea from Hampton Roads 
into New England because of the crowded gateways by rail; you 
cannot ship by rail into New England. 

Mr. Hanuman. That is correct. 

Senator Kingore. It is your job to see that enough pier space is 
kept at appropriate intervals and that this pier space is not used up 
in shipments abroad and to work it out with ECA so that the indi- 
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vidual buyer and individual shipper in the United States do not have 
demands at the same time you have ECA? 

That is correct; is it not? 

Mr. Hanuman. That is correct. 

Senator Corpon. All of which ought to be done by the Defense 
Transport Administration. 

Chairman McKetuar. You have no power to enforce your own 
decisions? 

AUTHORITY TO CONTROL TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Connor. We have the power to determine what coal moves 
and where it moves to. 

Chairman McKe .ar. Tell us in what way you have the power. 
What do you do? 

Mr. Connor. That is through the delegation that has been given 
to us through the Secretary of the Interior and the Defense Produc- 
tion Act. 

Chairman McKe iar. What do you do to enforce it? 

Mr. Connor. We have not had any occasion to enforce it yet. 

What we are doing is to work cooperatively with these other agencies 
to get an agreement so that the thing can progress without friction 
and with the greatest efficiency. 

Senator Corpon. To the extent that you are a claimant agency 
you havea job todo. To the extent that you are going into the angle 
that you have indicated here, I think it is a duplication. 

You can make a good case on your claimant agency operation 
without any question, because there is a bigger claim on what is 
available than can be supplied. 

Mr. Connor. I know that under the Defense Production Act, 
Senator Cordon, we do have the power over the production and 
distribution and the use of solid fuels, 

Senator Corpon. By the way, did we not have a Solid Fuels 
Division of the Interior Department prior to this emergency? 

Mr. Hanuman. During the last war? : 

Senator Corpon. After the last war and up to the 25th of last 
June did they not maintain a skeleton Solid Fuels group in the In- 
terior Department? 

Mr. Hauman. No, sir. 

Senator Corpon. As they did in petroleum? 

Mr. Hanuman. No, sir. 

Senator Corpon. They had the equivalent of it then in the Bureau 
of Mines. That I know because they have come here for the money. 

Mr. Hanuman. As far as health and safety are concerned. 

Senator Corpon. I am not speaking of health and safety. 

Mr. Hanuman. The exploration for coals. _ 

Senator Kincorn. That question is easily answered. That expired 
with the expiration of the Coal Stabilization Act. The entire picture 
went out of the Interior Department when that act expired in 1943. 

Mr. Connor. Yes, sir. 


COAL-MINING PROBLEMS 


Senator Ecron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Connor 
another question. 
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You mentioned a while ago, Mr. Connor, that there was pirating in 
the coal fields, labor was taken out of the coal fields in other industries 
because they only worked 2 or 3 days a week. 

You said one of your duties was to get more coal and produce 
more coal. 

As long as there is a demand for the coal and they are only working 
2 or 3 days a week, why is it that the coal operators and the aa 
miners do not get together and go back on a 5-day week? What is 
the answer? 

Mr. Connor. Senator, the demand is being met by the production 
at the present time, but these matters that I have been talking about 
here are things that are going to come up beginning now in September 
and continue on. 

Senator Ecron. If they went back on a 5-day week, would that not 
meet the demand? 

Mr. Connor. It would to a certain extent, but I can say from per- 
sonal experience, during the last World War, that the aircraft in- 
dustry and the other war industries that came in offered higher 
wages, better living conditions, and other inducements to the men 
to go and take positions in these plants and factories. They were 
successful in doing that. 

Our situation is this: We cannot just go out and take a man as 
we used to do, for instance, and give him a shovel and put him in the 
mine and tell him to go ahead and load coal. Under the law we 
cannot do it any more. Under the technological improvements that 
have been made in mine mechanization you cannot do it. Under 
the law it requires anywhere from a year to 2 years that a man has 
to serve as an apprentice before he can get a position as a miner, 
as an experienced miner. 

We do not have the backlog of men available to us in the older 
people that we did have at the beginning of World War II, who came 
in the mines, attracted by the higher wages, because now they are 
getting welfare payments from their unions and they have bought little 
places, they can raise enough to live on, and they get their pension, 
and there is no inducement under the present conditions. 

Senator Corpon. That is a very definite problem, there is no 
question about that. 

Senator Krigore. Is this not an additional problem on the question 
of labor particularly on your demand? The new high-speed method 
of loading, with loading machines, air hammers, cutting machines at 
every working place, crews of five and seven working in place of two, 
requires a younger and more active man in that position? The older 
fellows are being knocked out because they are going to get crippled 
up if they stay in there. They are not active and agile. So they are 
pulling out. 

In addition to that, your miners certificate law, which is enforced in 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and some other States, requires that you 
give the man an apprenticeship under an experienced miner before 
he can get a certificate and be saad as a coal miner. 

Mr. Connor. That is right. 

Senator Kitgore. In addition to that, if you remember, Mr. 
Connor, we had to start with this mechanization to get new mine 
foremen, because work that a mine foreman could formerly plan the 
night before, he now has to start planning 2 weeks in advance under 
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mechanization, so the whole picture of the industry is changed. It 
is much harder to get labor that can meet the bill in the face of the 
competition of war industry. Is that right? 

Mr. Connor. That is correct. 


REQUIREMENTS OF DEFENSE SOLID FUELS ADMINISTRATION 


Senator Haypen. You stated that at the rate you were now oper- 
ating, it would require $582,000 a year to carry on your work. Is 
that right? 

Mr. Situ. Yes, sir. 

Senator Haypren. And at the proportionate rate of the $5,250,000 
allowed by the House, you would have $450,000? 

Mr. Siru. Yes, sir. 

Senator Haypen. How much of a reductien would that make in 
your force? 

Mr. Sarr. Senator, as I indicated before, our force of the Defense 
Solid Fuels Administration, as nearly as we can calculate at this 
time, would have to be reduced from 41 to 31, and it would also 
represent a very severe reduction in the work which the Bureau of 
Mines is doing for us. 

Senator Haypen. If you have to déop from 41 to 31 people, they 
are entitled to terminal leave and some other benefits, and that 
would still cut the amount of money left during the remaining months 
of the year. 

You will operate now on the basis of $582,000 a year for at least 3 
months. Then you have a run 9 months on a yearly operating basis 
of $450,000. 

So that it seems to me that you are going to be crippled worse than 
you think, because having operated for a quarter of. a year on a 
$582,000 basis, you are required to operate a whole year on $450,000, 
and you have to make a very substantial reduction in force, and out 
of that money, too, out of that $450,000, you have to pay terminal 
leave and other expenditures that are due the people that are dis- 
charged. 

Mr. Smiru. Senator, I think you have stated the problem fairly. 
One of the things we cannot, of course, do in a short calculation is to 
come to an exact answer on such a question without the knowledge 
as to what we have actually obligated against the Government in 
accrued leave. 

I would have to make a study of that. 

Senator Corpon. I suggest you make it and submit it to the com- 
mittee before the mark-up. 

Mr. Smiru. I shall be glad to do that, sir. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 550.) 


PROCEDURE ON ALLOCATIONS OF MINING EQUIPMENT 


Senator Haypen. I think that presents the financial picture. 

Senator Kitcore. I would like to ask one other questior, Mr. 
Chairman. May I say it is a rather self-serving question. 

Is it not a fact that you are the claimant agency for equipment in 
the mines, such as conveyor belts, locomotives, and loading machines? 

Mr. Connor. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Kingorn. You have to determine who gets first chance 
on it? 

Mr. Connor. That is correct. 

Senator Krugore. Is that not a particularly hard job to fill at the 
present time, to locate the material for the mines? 

Mr. Connor. Extremely hard. 

Senator Krugore. The reason I ask that as a self-serving statement 
is that I am constantly bombarded by operators in my State who 
have had locomotives on order for 15 months and who cannot get 
deliveries. 

Senator Corpvon. Do you grant priority orders or simply the 
equivalent of a hunting license? 

Mr. Connor. We make recommendations to NPA. They decide 
whether to give them priority or not. We give them all the facts. 

Senator Corvon. If there are five claimants for the same piece of 
equipment, you, in addition to certifving that the five claimants need 
it, do make a recommendation as to which one needs it the worst? 

Mr. Connor. If it is equipment that comes in our jurisdiction, 
mining equipment, we make that allotment ourselves 

The Defense Minerals and ourselves have a joint committee chair- 
maned by a neutral or disinterested party who is an experienced 
mining machinery manufacturer man. The only question we would 
have, whether they got it or whether we got it, would be which one 
needed it the worst. 1 do not anticipate that we will ever have any 
difficulty as far as we are concerned and I do not think Defense 
Minerals would either. 

Senator Youna. You are instrumental in getting the hunting license, 
but the directive that actually gets the steel is issued by NPA? 

Mr. Connor. Yes, sir; but I am talking about equipment, the 
equipment we allot. 

Senator Corpvon. It is one thing to determine that several claimants 
need that for which they have made claim. It is quite another if you 
must determine as between the several claimants the order in which 
they shall get it. 

Mr. Connor. That is right. 

Senator Corvon. Do you make that decision in that order? 

Mr. Connor. As far as the scarce materials are concerned of steel, 
copper, and aluminum, yes, we make up our programs. We get an 
allotment. It is turned over to us and we make the allocations to the 
individual or the company from that. That is our function. 

Senator Corpon. You make no more allotments than you have 
equipment to fill? 

Mr. Connor. I do not know whether I got that or not, Senator. 

Senator Corvon. Do you allot more than you have? 

Mr. Connor. No, sir. 

Senator Corvon. Because, generally speaking, the so-called defense 
order allocations are hunting licenses. It is something that the de- 
fense of the country needs but it is up to the holder of it to get it. 

Mr. Connor. I think that is being overcome and will be overcome 
through the controlled-materials plan. This is the first quarter that 
we have had experience with it. We have had allocations made to us. 
When the owner of the mine placed his order on the mill, it was turned 
back to him. They just did not have the steel. That is. going to be 
true, we understand, still to some extent in the future. 
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Senator Corpon. What he had was a hunting license and not a 
firm allocation. That answers my question. 

Mr. Connor. I think NPA made the statement that there was 
going to be considerable adjustment during the third quarter and 
probably into the fourth quarter. 


MATERIALS ALLOCATIONS BASED ON PERCENTAGE REQUIREMENTS 


Senator Corpon. Then the point is you do not have a specific 
allocation of specific equipment in specific amounts and you, in 
turn, allocate that to the payments upon you in no greater amount 
or classes or times than you have? 

Mr. Connor. That is right. If we get 75 percent of what we ask 
for in our requirements, then we have to make our allocations accord- 
ing to the amount that we get, but we do not necessarily have to 
make it on the basis of 75 percent to everybody that has a request in. 

If one project is outstandingly more essential than the other, and 
he needs 100 percent in order to finish up the program that is already 
started and he does not need very much, or maybe he needs con- 
siderable, we think it is more essential that he have 100 percent 
than 75 percent, of his requirement, and everybody else shares the 
remainder. 

Chairman McKe tvar. If there are no further questions, we are 
very much obliged to you, gentlemen. I want to say to you that we 
have been very greatly enlightened by what you have told us here. 

Mr. Connor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


PreTROLEUM ADMINISTRATION FOR DEFENSE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF A. P. FRAME, ASSISTANT DEPUTY ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, DOMESTIC PETROLEUM OPERATIONS; CHARLES P. RA- 
THER, ASSISTANT DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, GAS OPERATIONS ; 
WILLIAM F. LITTLEJOHN, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER; AND 
NORWYN W. WILSON, BUDGET AND FINANCE OFFICER 


ALLOCATIONS AND CONTROL OF DOMESTIC OIL INDUSTRY 


Chairman McKetuar. Our next group is the Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for Defense. 

Mr. Frame. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement which I 
would like to read. It is not long and it might answer some of the 
questions that the Senators might wish to ask. 

Chairman McKetuar. All right, sir. 

Mr. Frame. My name is A. P. Frame and in the absence of Mr. 
Bruce K. Brown, who is out of the country, 1 am Acting Deputy 
Petroleum Administrator. My regular position is Assistant Deputy 
in Charge of Domestic Petroleum Operations and I am employed on 
a WOC (without compensation) basis. During World War II, I was 
Director of Refining in the Petroleum Administration for War from 
July 1944 to October 1945. From 1948 to 1950, I was a member 
and Vice Chairman of the Military Petroleum Advisory Board; and 
I have been associated with the Petroleum Administration for Defense 
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ever since its formation in October 1950; and since February of this 
year I have been a full-time employee as Assistant Deputy. I am 
on leave of absence from Cities Service, where my position is vice 
president in charge of manufacturing and research. 

Chairman McKetiar. What is the location of that? 

Mr. Frame. In New York. 

Senator'Corpon. You say you are employed on a without-com- 
pensation basis? You also say you are a full-time employee? 

Mr. Frame. That is right. 

Senator Corpon. You are giving your whole time? 

Mr. Frame. That is correct, sir. 


STATUTORY AUTHORITY 


The Petroleum Administration for Defense was established under 
the basic authority of the Defense Production Act of 1950 by the 
Secretary of the Interior through his order No. 2591 dated October 
3, 1950, as amended. The Secretary of the Interior is Petroleum 
Administrator, and the Deputy Administrator reports directly to 
and is responsible only to the Secretary. The Petroleum Adminis- 
tration has three fundamental responsibilities: (1) The Defense 
mobilization of the domestic oil industry; (2) the defense mobilization 
of the American oil industry operating abroad; and (3) the defense 
mobilization of the domestic gas industry. In the accomplishment 
of its responsibilities, the Petroleum Administration is claimant 
before the National Production Authority and Defense Production 
Administration for critical materials required by the domestic in- 
dustry. As such, it represents approximately 18,000 domestic 
producers; 370 refineries; 583 natural gasoline plants; 385 manu- 
facturers of oil-field machinery and equipment used in the discovery, 
development, and depletion of oil and gas wells; 120 natural-gas 
pipe-line companies; approximately 1,250 distributors of natural and 
manufactured gas; and 240,000 marketers of petroleum products. 
In conjunction with the Office of International Trade and Economic 
Cooperation Administration, the Petroleum Administration presents 
claims for critical materials for American and friendly foreign 
companies operating abroad. 


MATERIALS ALLOCATIONS 


Allocations of materials for the needs of the petroleum and gas 
industries are made to the Petroleum Administration for Defense, 
which, in turn, allocates these materials to the users and projects 
which it has administratively determined to be most necessary or 
most advantageous to the defense mobilization effort. 


DEFENSE NEEDS 


The Petroleum Administration works very closely with the Military 
Establishment in regard to the present and future needs of the military 
for all types of petroleum products from aviation gasoline to Navy 
special fuel oil and takes steps to assure that the petroleum industry 
will have the necessary facilities for the production of the desired 
products where and when needed. This is a very important function 
of the Administration since World War II demonstrated that more 
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than half the total tonnage of all material shipped to our Armed 
Forces in that period was petroleum products. 


CIVILIAN DEMANDS 


The Petroleum Administration is also responsible for the determi- 
nation of the adequacy of petroleum and gas supplies to meet civilian 
demands and for the taking of or recommending the necessary steps 
to augment such supplies where feasible and for the equitable allocation 
of available supplies to consumers if such products are to be in short 
supply. Certain of such activities were necessary in the Midwest 
during the past winter, and it is probable that similar actions will 
be necessary in certain sections of the country during this coming 
winter. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The Petroleum Administration has a further responsibility of deter- 
mining the supply-and-demand balance in regard to petroleum to 
meet essential civilian and military needs worldwide, exclusive of 
the iron curtain countries, on a wartime basis, according to certain 
strategic assumptions furnished by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. As a 
result of these studies the Administration is responsible for guiding 
the activities and expansion of the domestic and friendly foreign 
petroleum industry to best meet the anticipated wartime conditions 
and to make specific recommendations to other Government agencies, 
including the military, in regard to steps to be taken and plans to be 
made to assure the availability of petroleum supplies in time of war. 


PERSONNEL 


The budget you have before you for the Petroleum Administration 
for Defense would provide for the employment of 508 people. This 
compares with the present force of 323 and with the approximately 
1,200 people on the staff of the Petroleum Administration for War 
during World War II. Of the 508 people the budget provides for, 
448 would be classified employees, 17 would be WOC administrative, 
33 would be WOC consultants, and 10 WAE consultants. As of the 
present, we have 272 classified employees, 25 WOC administrative, 
10 WOC consultants, and 7 WAE consultants. The budget you 
have before you provides for a total increase over present employees 
of 185, which are estimated as being necessary to carry out the respon- 
sibilities of the Administration as previously outa 

The organization of PAD is outlined in the manual Plan of Organiza- 
tion which is being left with the committee and which delineates in 
detail the organizational structure and individual responsibilities of 
the various divisions of the Petroleum Administration. As a matter 
of interest, it may be pointed out that the organizational structure 
and procedure of PAD very closely parallels the set-up as developed 
by PAW during World War II, except that PAD has the mobilization 
responsibilities for the transmission and distribution of gas—including 
the manufacture of gas—which was not the responsibility of PAW. 
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WORLD SUPPLY OF OIL 


In conclusion, it should be pointed out that two situations have 
developed since the preparation of the budget which have accentuated 
the responsibilities and duties of the Petroleum Administration. The 
first is the Iranian situation, which has deteriorated to the point where 
it is problematical if petroleum production and export from Iran will 
be resumed for months. Prior to the shut-down, Iran produced 
700,000 barrels of crude per day, of which 150,000 barrels of ¢ rude and 
460,000 barrels of products were exported mainly to countries in the 
Eastern Hemisphere. In order to meet this deficit, other middle 
east countries, particularly Kuwait and Saudi Arabia, have increased 
their production of crude oil by 150,000 barrels per day. 

Senator Corvon. Up to when? 

Mr. Frame. Up to as of today. 

There has been some increased production from Venezuela, but the 
big impact of making up this petroleum deficit has fallen on the United 
States domestic petroleum industry. 

Senator Corpon. As a matter of fact, there was a greater net in- 
crease in the last year in crude petroleum produced, a greater over-all 
increase, then the complete loss of Iran if it were closed down. Is that 
not a fact? 

Mr. Frame. Yes; but the demand has gone up at the same rate. 

Senator Corpon. It is certainly going up fast, if it has. 

Mr. Frame. It is. 

Senator Young. Wait until we get our oil in North Dakota; then 
you will have enough. 

Mr. Frame. We are looking forward to that, too. 

Present plans call for the United States to supply an additional 
200,000 barrels per day of crude oil and 230,000 barrels per day of 
products over and above the amounts necessary to meet the domestic 
requirements, if the world-wide deficit is to be met. Fortunately, it is 
possible with adequate planning and scheduling for the United States 
to supply these quantities for the next 3 months without jeopardizing 
seriously the domestic supply. Beyond that period it will not be 
possible for the United States to make these quantities of supplies 
available due to the high winter demand in this country unless there is 
a definite and planned reduction in United States consumption. Such 
an increased demand on United States petroleum supplies will cer- 
tainly require expanded activities on the part of the Petroleum Ad- 
ministration if serious consumer shortages are to be minimized. 

The second factor which has increased the responsibilities of the 
Petroleum Administration since the preparation of the budget has 
been the completion of a study as to the world-wide availability of 
petroleum to meet essential civilian and military demands for petro- 
leum under wartime conditions according to the various strategic as- 
sumptions as furnished by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. This study, 
which is a very highly classified document, shows that immediate steps 
must be taken by Government, by industry, and by the military if 
sufficient petroleum products of the proper kind are to be available 
where and when needed. The Petroleum Administration is already 
taking steps both by itself and with other Government agencies and 
with industry to correct the indicated weaknesses of a wartime supply 
situation. These activities so necessary to national security will im- 
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pose added responsibilities and duties on the Petroleum Administra- 
tion for Defense. 

Due to the security classification of this study, I am not free to re- 
veal the details of this study, but I should be very glad to answer 
whatever questions about it 1 can, provided, of course, that such ques- 
tions and answers are off the record. 


PERSONNEL INCREASE 


Senator Haypren. On page 3 of your typewritten statement, you 
say that the budget you ask us to consider will provide for the employ- 
ment of 508 people. 

Mr. Frame. That is correct. 

Senator Haypen. You now have 323? 

Mr. Frame. That is right. 

Senator Haypen. How many would you have if you took the same 
proportionate cut as the other five agencies, if instead of $7 million 
you have asked for, there was only a gross appropriation of $5,250,000? 

Mr. Frame. I made a rough calculation, Senator, and we indicate 
we would have to lay off 50 people from what we now have. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Senator Corpon. Let us take a look at that now. How much 
money are you requesting? 

Mr. Frame. $3,170,000. 

Senator Corpon. How much would you have under this cut? 

Mr. Frame. Under the House committee allowance it would be 
$2,400,000. 

Senator Corpon. You wanted $3,170,000, and you have $2,400,000, 
and with $3,170,000, you would have 508 and you now have 323, 
which is more by a considerable number than you had at the beginning 
of the year. 

Mr. Frame. We are spending now, Senator, at the annual rate of 
$2,800,000. 

Chairman McKeuuar. When was this begun? 

Mr. Frame. In October of last year. 

Chairman McKeuiar. How much did you spend the first year or 
the first 9 months? 

Mr. Frame. $985,500 for the first 9 months. 

Chairman McKetiar. How much do you want now? 

Mr. Frame. $3,170,000 for a year. 

Senator ELLENDER. How does your set-up compare now with the 
one you had during World War II? I do not mean as to number but 
the work entailed. 

Mr. Frame. The work entailed is almost exactly the same as the 
work we had in the Petroleum Administration for War plus the fact 
that we now have responsibility for the transmission and distribution 
of natural gas, and the manufacture and distribution of manufactured 
gas. We have more activities now than we had during the last war. 

Senator ELLeEnDER. How are you able to do ail of this additional 
work with 508 in contrast with 1,200 during World War II? 

Mr. Frame. Because, Senator, we are working almost 80 hours a 
week. 
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COMPARISON WITH WORLD WAR II ACTIVITIES 


Senator ELLenper. Is it due to the fact that the method has been 
changed, put under Interior? 

Mr. Frame. It was under Interior last time. It is the same set-up 
as last time. Mr. Ickes was Petroleum Administrator and Mr. 
Chapman is now. 

Senator ELLenperR. As I recall, your organization was the only one 
under one of the departments; the others were more or less concen- 
trated under a new set-up that was organized by Congress? 

Mr. Frame. Yes. Actually, the Petroleum Administration is 
somewhat different from some of the other defense agencies in In- 
terior in that it is not, strictly speaking, a part of Interior. 

The Secretary of the Interior is Petroleum Administrator, and the 
Deputy reports directly to the Secretary. 

Senator ELttenperR. Are you able to get information from Interior 
that you could not obtain during World War II? 

Mr. Frame. No, sir, both during World War II and now. You 
are correct; during World War II, the fact-finding activities of the 
Petroleum Administration were taken over by the Petroleum Ad- 
ministration. As of the present time, the Bureau of Mines has ex- 
panded its fact-finding operations which are of tremendous value in 
the operation of the Petroleum Administration. 

Senator Ettenper. As I recall, when the present Production Act 
was drafted, there were five departments under which some of these 
activities were placed in contrast to the case during World War II. 
By so doing, the Congress sought to save the taxpayers money. Are 
you convinced that it will? 

Mr. Frame. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenperR. The evidence indicates that today you are 
able to do as much, if not more, with 508 people than you were able 
to do in World War II with 1,200 people. 

Mr. Frame. That accounts for certainly part of that difference, 
yes, sir. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT ACTIVITIES IN PETROLEUM FIELD 


Senator Corpon. As a matter of fact, since World War II, the In- 
terior Department has maintained a Division in the petroleum field? 

Mr. Frame. That is correct, the Oil and Gas Division. 

Senator Corpon. And it worked in close liaison with the National 
Petroleum Council? 

Mr. Frame. That is correct. 

Senator Corpon. One of the duties was to gather, collate, and 
evaluate information with reference to production and need? 

Mr. Frame. That is correct. 

Senator Corpon. You had that all ready for you when you took 
over? 

Mr. Frame. We had a lot of it. The petroleum industry, as you 
know, is a rapidly changing industry and requires continuous and 
complete revision of information to know where you are going. 

Senator Corpon. But you did have that information that was 
kept current by that group? 

r. Frame. That is correct, sir. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator ELLeNDER. I understand you are a regular employee of the 
Cities Service Co.? 

Mr. Frame. That is correct. 

Senator Ettenper. There is a big refinery in my State. 

Mr. Frame. I built that refinery down there. 

Senator ELLENDER. Are you paid by Cities Service? 

Mr. Frame. Yes, sir; Cities Service pays my salary. 

Senator ELLenpER. You are employed by the Government, of 
course, doing that work? 

Mr. Frame. Yes; full time, very full time. 

Senator ELLENDER. And without any charge to the Government? 

Mr. Frame. That is right. 

Chairman McKe tuar. I do not know whether that is a good plan, 
but you certainly know your business. 

Senator ELLENDER. It is a question of allocation, and I suppose he 
forgets Cities Service when he does that. 

Mr. Frame. I never handle any business that has anything to do 
with Cities Service, nor does anybody else in the Petroleum Adminis- 
tration that came from a company ever handle any business that has 
the slightest connection with the company from which he came. 

Senator Corpon. All oil has connection. 

Mr. Frame. I presume that is true, sir. 

Chairman McKe.uar. If there are no further questions, we are 
very much obliged to you. 

Mr. FRAME. "Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


DerensE Evectric Power ADMINISTRATION 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF JAMES F. FAIRMAN, ADMINISTRATOR; FRANCIS 
A. KOLB, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATOR; FRED 
W. BOLEN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATION; AND 
CHARLES F. WINTER, PROGRAMS AND FINANCE OFFICER 


MATERIALS ALLOCATION FOR POWER PROGRAM 


Chairman McKe.uar. Next we will hear from the Defense Electric 
Power Administration. 

Mr. Farrman. Mr. Chairman, I have no prepared statement. I 
did not know one was desired. 

My name is James F. Fairman. I have been Administrator of 
Defense Electric Power since July 1, having previously served since 
April as Deputy Administrator. I earn my living as vice president 
of Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, but I have not been work- 
ing for them since April. I am working down here full time as Mr. 
Frame is. 

Chairman McKetuar. You still have an interest in the company? 

Mr. Farrman. I expect to go back there some day, sir. 

Chairman McKe.uuar. I mean by interest, a stockholder? 

Mr. Farrman. I own no stock. 

Chairman McKer.uar. You own no stock and are not an officer? 

Mr. Farrman. Yes, I am vice president. 
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Chairman McKertuar. How can you be vice president without 
being a stockholder? I did not know that could happen. 

Mr. Farrman. Well, it can, sir. 

Chairman McKettar. It has in your case. 

Go ahead and tell us what you wish. 

Mr. Fairman. The Defense Electric Power Administration has no 
counterpart in the peacetime organization of the Government. There 
is no necessity for that sort of thing in peacetime, the reason for it 
being in times like these, due to shortages of material, you have to 
spread the stuff out where it will do the most good. 


FUNCTIONS 


So the function of the organization, which is entirely new, is to 
make sure that there is power available for the expanding defense 
industry and for civilian requirements where, when, and as needed, 
and that the material that is available for the power program is 
used for that purpose most effectively. 

That means that our function is primarily a coordinating function, 
working by regionally interconnected power supply systems through- 
out the country. Probably the biggest part of our job, certainly at 
the moment the biggest part of our job, is parceling out the materials 
which we are allotted from the Defense Production Administration. 

We act as claimant for the whole power industry, public and private. 


CONTROLLED MATERIALS PLAN 





Due to the introduction of CMP. 

Chairman McKetuar. Tell us what CMP is? 

Mr. Farrman. Controlled Materials Plan, sir, which has been 
evolving gradually and is now presumably in about full working 
order, | hope. It has added tremendously to our problem because 
the restrictions on material and the necessity of putting the finger on 

articular tonnages or pounds of steel, copper or aluminum, for particu- 
ar projects means that we have a great deal more work to do when 
materials are tight than when they are fairly abundant. 

Our backlog is one of processing the applications for materials for 
specific projects. 


REQUIREMENTS OF POWER PROGRAM 


We handle as claimant only those materials which are fabricated 
on the ground, that is, the steel that goes into the structure of a power- 
house or into the towers of the transmission line, the copper or alumi- 
num conductor which is strung on the poles or on the towers or is used 
in the construction of a generating station for bus bars. 

We are not claimant for the manufactured equipment such as tur- 
bines, boilers, generators, transformers, switch gear. The claimants 
for that material are in the NPA Divisions, one dealing with engines 
and turbines, another with electrical equipment, another with general 
industrial equipment, and so on. 

We, however, with the NPA divisions determine the sequence of 
the delivery of power equipment from particular manufacturers to 
particular users based upon the requirements of the power program 
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to try to be sure that the power is available at the right place at the 
right time. 

So we review the order boards of the NPA divisions on manu- 
factured equipment with them and coordinate that scheduling with 
our release of steel for the supporting structures, say, in a generating 
station. 

That problem of coordination and scheduling is becoming more and 
more difficult as the materials become tighter and tighter. 


PERSONNEL 


Now we have at the present time 119 people on the payroll. We 
should have, in my judgment, about 150 paid employees. 

Chairman McKetiar. You have what? 

Mr. Farrman. We have 119 employees on the Government payroll. 
We should have about 150. 

We also have at the present time 31 noncompensated employees, 
that is, without compensation, or WAE, when actually employed. 
We have a contract for the services of one man with TVA on a part- 
time basis, and we have a contract for the services of another man 
from +he Southern Engineering Co. as consultant. He is paid on a 
per diem basis as he works. 

We would probably need fewer of these without compensation people 
if we could build up our paid employees. We cannot do a thing at the 
moment, because we are operating at about $1 million a year level 
which was the level we reached in June and we have held that level 
under these supplementary appropriations. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE CUT 


If we were to be curtailed to the extent contemplated in the House 
committee report and had to debit against that this first 3 months of 
the fiscal year, we would have to cut our staff about in half and, 
frankly, gentlemen, we could not begin to do our job on that basis. 

Senator Younc. Had you made this kind of case before the House? 

Mr. FarrMan. Yes, sir. I am somewhat amazed at the conclusions 
of the House committee, because they asked me questions along this 
line, and I told them that our toughest time was right ahead of us, 
whereas in the report they say we have gotten over the most difficult 

eriod and therefore we ought to be able to get along with somethi 
lees than 119 people, which we have. They apparently misunderstooc 
or did not read the record correctly. The record is there. 

Senator Corpon. You ask for 137 persons total? 

Mr. Bouen. We estimated we would need 150 by about October 1 
of this year. 

Senator Corpon. I .am reading from page 8 of the detail of personal 
services by organizational unit. Your grand total is 137. It was 
137 in fiscal year 1951; 20 of those are without compensation, 20 in 
addition, and 4 in addition whenever they work, and 150 that you 
ask are permanent. You have 119 now? 

Mr. Boten. One hundred and nineteen classified. 
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MONTHLY EXPENDITURES 


Senator Corpvon. What is your average monthly rate of expendi- 
ture now? . 

Mr. Bowen. Including the classified and WOC consultants? 

Senator Corpon. Yes. 

Mr. Boten. We are now spending at the rate of about $85,000 
amonth. That is the figure allowed us by the House. 

Senator Corpon. How much was your share of the House allow- 
ance? 

Mr. Boten. Our share for the month of August was $87,000. 


AMOUNT OF HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Senator Corpon. No; your share of the House allowance for the 
year 1952. 

Mr. Boten. The House allowed us $750,000. 

Senator Corpon. How much did you request? 

Mr. Boren. We asked for $1 million. That is our current rate of 
expenditure. We are operating at that $1 million level. The figures 
you have before you, Senator, were prepared back in April and May. 

Senator Corvon. They are all I have. 

Mr. Boten. They were presented to the Bureau of the Budget at 
that time. 

Senator Corvon. Of course, when you made them, it is perfectly 
clear you looked in the air and made a guess, because every one of them 
goes in round numbers. It is clear that it is just a guess. 

Mr. Boten. No, sir; we will be able to supply the committee with 
the actual breakdown figures on the travel and all other items there. 
Those figures were conservative estimates of what we were actually 
spending on a monthly basis at that time. 


PERSONNEL 


Senator Corvon. You have 119 now? 

Mr. Boten. One hundred and nineteen classified salaried people. 

Senator Corpon. You expect to go to 150 and expect to work on 
the same basis you are working on now? 

Mr. Boten. That 150 is in addition to the men we have serving as 
consultants without compensation. 

Senator Corpon. What about your 119? 

Mr. Bouen. They are the classified salaried people. 

Senator Corvon. The 150 are classified? 

Mr. Bowen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corpon. Now you are going at substantially a million 
dollars a year? 

Mr. Bourn. That is right. 

Senator Corpon. You expect to run from 119 up to 150 and still 
be spending only one million dollars? 

Mr. FarrMan. I said in my opinion we needed 150 classified people 
to do the job. 

Senator Corpon. That is what you have requested. That is what 
your $1 million is supposed to cover. 


88249—51——38 
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Mr. Farrman. In that budget estimate we asked for one-million-two- 
hundred-thousand-odd dollars and the Budget Bureau cut us to 
$1,000,000. 

Senator Corpon. But you still have the same personnel when you 
come here, the same personnel request. Your figures do not fit. I 
cannot understand what you are doing. You ask for 150 classified 
personnel; you have only 119 now. You have $1 million you have 
requested and you could not put on 150 if you wanted to if you got the 
full budget estimate. 

Mr. Bouen. I think I can clarify that. 

Senator Corpon. It needs clarification. 


INCREASED STAFF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Bouen. At the time that was submitted, it was not anticipated 
by the Bureau of the Budget or ourselves, for that matter, that we 
would build up to that strength so rapidly, but with the conversion 
to CMP and the necessity for a much more thorough review of these 
projects, we had to have a staff immediately, and so, from June 1, we 
have been operating at the $1 million level. We have intended and 
still intend to convert the WOC consultants to salaried positions as 
fast as we can find people qualified to do the job. 

Senator Corpon. You cannot do it on that budget. 


WOC CONSULTANTS 


Chairman McKe.uar. You are going to convert what? 

Mr. Boten. Convert our WOC consultants as classified salaried 
employees. 

Chairman McKetuar. You are going to have how many of those? 

Mr. Boten. We now have 31 consultants serving WOC. Some of 
those are not active. 

Chairman McKetiar. How many more are you going to have? 

Mr. Bouten. We do not intend to add any more if at all possible. 

Mr. Farrman. The principal reason, sir, we have as many as we do 
is because we are unable to get classified employees under the present 
budgetary limitations, so we go around begging for people who are 
willing to come here without compensation to help do the job. 

Chairman McKe.uar. That is one bad practice. 

Mr. Farrman. I agree with you, sir. 

Chairman McKe.uiar. Everybody ought to be paid for his work. 

Senator Haypen. Let me see if I have this straight. If you could 
find money to pay the people, instead of these 31 that you have now 
working without pay, you would employ them, and 119 and 31 raises 
you up to what you want? 

Mr. Farrman. They would not all be those same people, sir. 

Senator Haypen. I understand that. 

Mr. Farrman. We would still have some people without eompensa- 
tion, undoubtedly, as consultants, and perhaps, certainly, as in my 
own case, probably my successor would have to serve without com- 
pensation. There would be certain people we would use as consult- 
ants because of their specialized knowledge of certain conditions in 
various parts of the country that would be useful to us from time to 
time. 
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Senator Haypen. I think you want to put in the record what the 
effect would be, so far as dollars are concerned, if you had to come 
down to the House figure of $5,250,000, what the effect would be with 
respect to terminal-leave pay that the folks are entitled to, because 
that is going to take out a chunk of money that otherwise would be 
available to you if you ran on at the same rate. 

Mr. Farrman. We have made an approximate calculation on that. 
In our case, the arithmetic is reasonably simple. If you talk about 
the $1,000,000, which is the rate we are going at, and the House cut 
that $250, 000, if we go through this first quarter of July, August, and 
September, that is taking another $250,000. So we have half of our 
money left for three-quarters of the year. You apply a factor for 
these terminal leaves, and that sort of thing, and that leads us to the 
conclusion, roughly, that we would have to cut our staff in half to 
live within the recommendation of the House committee. 

Does that clarify it for you, sir? 

Senator Haypen. It does. 

Mr. Farrman. We can get the exact figures for you. 

Senator Corpvon. I think the exact figures are necessary. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 550.) 


BUDGETED EXPENDITURES RATE 


Senator Cornon. Now, the $1 million is an operating base under 
the resolution? 

Mr. Bouen. That was the figure allowed us by the Bureau of the 
Budget, Senator. 

Senator Connon. What was the basis of it? 

Mr. Boten. The House resolution for the month of June gave us 
a set figure. That figure for June was around $83,000. 

Senator, one of the misunderstandings is the fact that the con- 
sultant serving without compensation still cost the agency a certain 
amount of money because, under the act, they are entitled to reim- 
bursement for travel and per diem. 


WAE CONSULTANTS 


Senator Corpon. How many consultants have you in the $50- 
and $100-a-day class? 

Mr. Boten. We have only one on the WAE basis at $50 a day. 
We are not entitled, under the act, to pay more than that. 

Senator Corpon. What is the average cost of your WOC’s per diem? 

Mr. Boten. The average cost on a monthly basis? We obligate 
the books at the rate of about $500 a month. That is to take care of 
the per diem allowable under the act plus travel. 

Senator Corpon. What is the per diem? 

Mr. Boien. $15 a day for actual expenses. 

Chairman McKeE iar. The without-compensation people are given 
per diem, are they not? 

Mr. Bouen. ‘’hey are entitled to it, Senator. A great many ol 
them do not ask for it. 

Mr. Farrman. ‘Those who ask for it are given it out of the funds. 
They do not all ask for it. 

Senator Ecron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to see if I have this 
thing straightened out. 
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As I understand it, you want $1 million to keep your 119 classified 

a on the rest of the year and also pay some or most of your 
’s? 

Mr. Bogen. That is our current rate of expenditure. 

Senator Ecron. So when you say you are operating at the $1 million 
level, that means you have 119 classified employees plus your WOC’s, 
or without-compensation people, and now $1 million would entitle 
you to keep them and also remunerate those who are working without 
compensation? 

Mr. Boten. Yes; it would not allow us any expansion over our 
present level. 

Senator Corvon. The 119 employees per year indicate an average 
of $6,000 per person per year. 

Mr. Bouen. The average for Defense Electric Power, Senator, is a 
little over $5,000. 

Senator Corpon. It is another one of those armies that is made up 
of all generals. 

Chairman McKetiar. Just what do you do? Will you tell us? 

Mr. FarrmMan. You mean me or the agency? ’ 

Chairman McKettzar. I am talking about the agency for which 
you are asking the $1 million. 

Mr. Farrman. There are two parts to our problem, sir. 

Chairman McKe tar. All right. Tell us about those. 


PLANNING ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Farrman. The first part, which ought to be the most important 
part but actually is not in these times, is the planning function; to 
take the programs of every power supplier in the country and co- 
ordinate those into a consistent whole in the light of the increasing 
demands for power both by the natural growth of the civilian economy 
and by the impact of these large defense or defense supporting in- 
dustries, such as aluminum, magnesium, and those metals that take a 
great deal of power to produce. We have to try to find out as early 
as we can where the agencies charged with the expansion programs for 
these defense industries or defense-supporting industries are going to 
put the things down, when they want service and how much. en 
we have to try to be sure that the material is allotted to the private 
companies or public agencies serving that area so that the power can 
be supplied on time to these defense plants. 


CLAIMANT AGENCY FUNCTIONS 


Senator Corvon. But your obligation up to there is as a claimant 
agency? 

Mr. Farrman. That is right, sir, but preceding the claimant func- 
tion, to do the claimant function right we have to know where we are 
going. We have to know the power demands for several years ahead, 
and where and how much and then we can begin working with the 
power supply agencies to perfect their plans to be sure that the power 
gets where it is needed on time. 

That, then, turns into material which is needed, quarter by quarter— 
that is the way they allot it, each quarter of the year—and that 
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material is allotted to the people who need it first because of the most 
— projects from the standpoint of defense. 

think that is the second part of our problem and should be definitely 
secondary, but. at the moment it is taking most of our energy because 
of material shortages. We have to check and double check and plan 
and replan to allot the stuff to try to keep up with the game, and we 
are losing ground. 

This year we will probably have installed 7 million kil6watts of 
additional generating capacity which will be a record for any time in 
this country, but our load this year, as nearly as we can tell now, is 
growing by 8 million kilowatts. We are falling behind this year 1 
million kilowatts simply because of the rapid rate of growth of the 
defense loads, and, prospectively, if we cannot get more material next 
year for the power program than we have this year, we probably can- 
not install as much as the 7 million kilowatts, and I confidently expect 
that we are going to have more and more situations such as that facing 
us in the Northwest right now where there will not be enough power to 
go around and we will be rationing power or allotting power the same 
way that steel, copper, and aluminum are being allocated now. 

Senator Corpon. You have been out there planning on how to cut 
it down in the last 10 days. 


POWER SHORTAGE IN PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


You have been out in the Pacific Northwest planning on some brand 
of qualified brown-out and the power reduction in the last 10 days. 

Mr. Farrman. It is much more than a brown-out, Senator. 

The impact of this thing always falls on industry. You cannot 
get enough through brown-outs, dim-outs, and that sort of thing, 
or daylight saving, to do the job. ‘ou cannot police it. You cannot 
tell people in their homes and their small businesses that they have 
to do so and so. They may cooperate with you for awhile, but they 
get awfully tired of it. 

So the impact, necessarily, falls on the heavy power load, such as 
aluminum, in the Northwest. The impact also falls on such things as 
aluminum because of the ratio of employment. A relatively small 
percentage of the people employed in the Northwest are working in 
aluminum, but that takes more than half of the power of that area. 

So, if you are going to cut back and reduce the impact on people, you 
probably cut back the one critical material that we wish we did not 
have to, just of sheer necessity. 

Senator Corpon. I know something about the scarcity both in the 
Pacific Northwest and nationally. What I am interested in is what 
can you do about it? You can only make so many generators with 

our present equipment. You have omy so much yield. After you 
eal how much you have and how much you can allot, I swear I do 


not see any necessity for 150 people to be sitting around being sorry 
about it. because that will not help it any. 

Mr. Farrman. They are not being sorry about it, sir, except inci- 
dentally. They are busy making our justification before DPA each 
quarter for the material and then to see that that stuff is actually 
obtained. 
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In the third quarter we did not get half of the steel that had been 
allotted to us. I do not know why. I do not know where the steel 
went, but our tickets were not valid. 

Senator Corpon. Everybody that comes in here swears by high 
heaven that when they make an allocation they have what they need 
to fill the allocation. 

Mr. Farrman. Well, we did not get it. 

Senator Corpon. Whereas all you got was a hunting license. 

Mr. Farrman. That is about all, sir. 

Senator Corpon. And no birds. 

Mr. FarrmMan. That is about all. They assure us in the fourth 
quarter we have valid currency, but we already have had mill rejec- 
tions. 

However, the NPA and the DPA people are working to expedite 
the cases where we do have valid tickets in the fourth quarter to see 
that we do get the stuff. 

I hope they succeed, but it is going to be a tough job. 

We have a whole group of people, about eight, doing nothing but 
taking the documentation from the individual companies or public 
agencies as to their difficulties in getting this stuff from the mills, 
getting the endorsement of the Munitions Board if it is a particular 
spot where the Munitions Board has an interest in the end product, 
which the power supplies, and going over there and just camping on 
their doorstep until we can find some answers. 

Senator Corpon. I think, until you do that and intensify that effort 
in that field, you will not be commencing to do your job. It is going 
to have to be done that way. 

Mr. Fairman. That is right, sir, but when I take men to do that I 
take them off the coordination and planning function. 

We are only deferring the evil day as to what is going to happen the 
next year and the year after. 

Senator Corpon. Take them all. 

Mr. Fatrman. We will have to. 

Senator Corpon. When I tell you that your figures show a $6,000 
average salary, that is not criticalonmy part. In my humble opinion, 
when you put in a special agency of this character for a special and 
temporary job, the first hallmark as to whether or not it is in shape to 
do its job is found in whether or not you have loaded your agency 
with people who sit around waiting for somebody to tell them what to 
do or whether you get in a bunch of executives who know what to do. 

Mr. Farrman. I think everybody in our place knows what to do. 

We recruited them from the Bureau of Reclamation, from Bonne- 
ville, from TVA, and from private industry. They are all men 
experienced in the construction of electric utilities. 

Senator Corpon. I hope they do not bring. the public power fight 
in your lap. 

It looks to me as though that is what you are asking for. 

Mr. Farrman. It has not been there yet. I hope we can keep it out. 

Chairman McKet tar. If there are no further questions, gentlemen, 
we are very much obliged to you. 

Mr. Farrman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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DerenseE FisHEerreEsS ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF MAURICE RATTRAY, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR ; 
FRED F. JOHNSON, PROGRAM DIRECTOR; AND JONATHAN 
BOOHER, BUDGET OFFICER 


PRODUCTION OF FISHERY PRODUCTS 


Chairman McKeuiar. The next group is the Defense Fisheries 
Administration. 

Mr. Rarrray. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
Iam Maurice Rattray, Deputy Administrator of the Defense Fisheries 
Administration. I am also one of those fellows from industry. I am 
not a career man, I do not seek a career, and I shall be very glad to 
terminate this one. 

I have a statement but, I think, if you do not mind, Mr. Chairman, 
T will hand this statement over for the record, and say a few things. 

Chairman McKutiar. You may do whatever you wish. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Maurice Ratrray, Depury ADMINISTRATOR, DEFEsSE FisH- 
ERIPS ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


The Defense Fisheries Administration has virtually the same responsibility for 
the production of fishery products as has the Department of Agriculture for the 
production of other foods. The House Committee on Appropriations, in its 
report on the supplemental appropriation bill for 1952, recognized the importance 
of food in the defense effort by the following statement concerning the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: 

“This Department, through its efforts to expand and correlate agricultural 
production, has become the hub of all the defense effort. Both our military and 
our civilian economy rest on an adequate supply of foods and their proper dis- 
tribution.” 

The importance of the fishery industry to our economy is illustrated by the 
fact that the average American consumes about 1 pound of fish for every 12 
pounds of land-produced meats, including poultry. It employs directly more 
than 275,000 individuals and operates more than 90,000 fishing craft. The 
fishing craft not only assists in food and feed production but also in intelligence 
services for the Armed Forces. Defense authority over the production of fishery 
commodities was delegated to the Secretary of the Interior by the Secretary of 
Agriculture early in the present emergency; thus, rather than the condusion 
which preceded the establishment of the Office of Fishery Coordination during 
World War IT, when some 22 different Federal agencies were exercising powers 
directly affecting the fisheries, it has been possible in the current emergency to 
establish an orderly, systematic program, with the principal clearing point be- 
tween the fishery industry and the Government concentrated in the Defense 
Fisheries Administration. 

While the fishery industry is not small in terms of its importance to the national 
economy, it is basically comprised of many small operating units and lacks the 
cohesion and integration of many other industries. Hence, it is especially neces- 
sary that careful consideration be given both to its needs and possibilities when the 
various governmental measures necessitated by the present emergency are placed 
into effect. 

From the inception of the Defense Fisheries Administration, those concerned 
with it recognized the desirability of using the facilities of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service to the greatest possible extent, and such use has been made of the ad- 
ministrative, legal, and technical activities of the Service. There are, however, 
certain important specialized activities in connection with the defense work 
which requires an additional staff, and this would be true even though the defense 
work were conducted solely by the Fish and Wildlife Service. Proper handling 
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of the particular type of activity necessitated by the defense production functions 
requires detailed, intimate, and expert knowledge of the industrial phases of the 
commercial fisheries. This knowledge is ssed by only a relatively few of the 
existing personnel of the Fish and Wildlife Service, since the larger proportion of 
the Service personnel are engaged in activities not directly related to the indus- 
trial phases of the commercial fisheries. Hence, there are few people who could 
be assigned to the specialized defense work and they are, in general, fully engaged 
upon the related statistical, marketing, and other activities which are the basis 
of the determinations to be reached in connection with defense problems. 

In exercising its claimant agency’s responsibilities, a portion of the small staff 
of the Defense Fisheries Administration is employed in the very important ac- 
tivity of keeping the industry supplied with materials essential to maintaining 
production. This not only involves the processing of applications from the in- 
dustry for controlled materials and fabricated parts, but also requires a very close 
liaison with the Defense Production Administration and the National Production 
Authority in connection with the allocation of the constantly changing supply of 
critical materials. Another portion of the staff of the Defense Fisheries Adminis- 
tration is occupied with liaison with other Federal agencies and the industry with 
respect to problems relating to manpower, selective service, shipping, loans, accel- 
erated tax amortization, and prices, the latter since production and pricés are so 
closely inter-related. The small Defense Fisheries Administration staff includes 
experts in the many phases of the fish business who are in a position to supply the 
Office of Price Stabilization with statistics, economic analyses, and other back- 
ground material on which the Office of Price Stabilization can base intelligent 
fishery price regulations. This function is identical with that being performed by 
Agriculture in connection with the Office of Price Stabilization price policies on 
agricultural products. The same staff assists the Wage Stabilization Board, the 
Salary Stabilization Board, and the National Labor Relations Board in preparing 
economic data involving collective-bargaining contracts. 


CONSUMPTION OF FISHERY PRODUCTS 


Mr. Rarrray. Unlike the other four defense agencies in Interior, 
we in Defense Fisheries Administration are in the food business. 
Fish, as you well know, is a very important protein food. I think 
in many respects this has not been altogether recognized in Wash- 
ington as being a fact of importance. I do not think it is recognized, 
for instance, that the consumption rate of fish is in the ratio of 1 to 
12 to the total consumption of meat and poultry. 

Chairman McKetxar. I want to explain to you that a year or two 
ago we had a man here that had 1,350 employees and wanted to 
add 350 more. 

I asked him what they did. He said they worked. He told us, 
first, just like you are about to tell us, we did not understand his 
situation, ‘Why, we have to spend and account for $600 million.” 

I said, “‘ You need 1,600 employees to do that?” 

He said, “Of course we need that and more.” 

I said, ‘‘ You stand in the back row for a minute,” and I put Mr. 
Smith on the stand. I asked Mr. Smith, ‘How many men do you 
have under you here?” . 

He said, “I have 16 under me.” 

“How much money have you spent this year?”’ 

“Including this bill?” 

I said, ‘‘ Yes, sir, including this bill.’’ 

“$58,702 ,000,000.”’ 

The committee laughed and my friend did not ask for the 350. He 
said he thought he could get along with what he had. 

Do not follow the example of the man who said we did not under- 
stand the question. We know something about it. 
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Mr. Rarrray. I believe you do, but I do think it is important to 
emphasize the importance of fish, if you do not mind my putting a 
couple more figures in the record. 

For instance, three times as much fish is consumed in this country 
as lamb and mutton and one and one-half times as much as veal, one- 
ed that of poultry, one-quarter that of beef, and one-fifth that of 
pork. 

Senator Corvon. I would like to know just why you need this kind 
ef over-all set-up. Now, so far as I know, the commercial fishing 
people understand the importance of fish, and because the more fish 
they can market the more money they can get, they are fairly well up 
on the job of keeping the supply up as far as they can. 

I can understand you have certain obligations as a claimant agency. 

Mr. Rarrray. That is right, sir. 


DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION 


Senator Corpon. I notice here that in addition to your depart- 
mental set-up where you have an administrator’s office, Administrator, 
$7,000; secretary, $3,800; are these gross figures? 

Mr. Rarrray. Those are gross. 

Senator Corpon. Then you have Matériels Facilities Branch, and 
Economic Facilities Branch, and an FWS Facilitating Branch, and 
then a Division of Administration. It looks to me as though you are 
top-heavy with organization. You have a program director’s office 
with a program director and a deputy program director and an ad- 
ministrative officer, a secretary, and clerk-stenographer, and the ad- 
ministrative officer gets $6,400 a year. As far as I can see here, you 
have five people employed in that Division. You drop down to the 
Matériel Facilities Branch with four people running from $8,800 to 
$3,100; in the Economic Facilities Branch you have four people be- 
tween the same figures of $8,800 and $3,100. 

What does FWS stand for? 

Mr. Rarrray. Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Senator Corpvon. You have FWS, Facilitating Branch of Com- 
mercial Fisheries. That is before you get to the field representation, 
which I will discuss later. 

Now, gentlemen, you have to show me some reason why you need 
to set up that sort of thing, when your major job is that of a claimant 
agency. ; 

ae Ridlnnt: Mr. Senator, I think the total staff that you have 
outlined is 40. In World War II, the Office of Coordinator of Fish- 
eries had 76 employees, and the Fishery Division of the War Food 
Administration, of which I was chief at that time, had 35. 

Senator Corpon. To me, two extravagances do not make an 
economy. 

Mr. Rarrray. I am only illustrating that figure to show there is 
a lot of work in this claimant agency as a liaison organization. 

Senator Corpon. If you can, in a few words, indicate in a sum- 
mary way what you are doing with this kind of administrative de- 
partmental overhead, it will help you and it will be of some value to 
me. 

Why do you need that kind of program director, for instance? 
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Mr. Rarrray. The program director is a name. He might be 
called assistant to me. Mr. Johnson here is the program director. 
He is my assistant. 

Senator Corpon. You already have an assistant. 

Mr. Rarrray. You mean the Deputy Administrator? 

Senator Corpon. Who is the Administrator? 

Mr. Rarrray. Albert M. Day. The other Deputy Administrator 
is Milton James. They are both completely active in their own work 
of Director and Assistant Director of Fish and Wildlife Service. I am 
operating head of the Defense Fisheries Administration. 

Senator Corpon. Tell us about the program. 

Mr. Rarrray. You take our Branch of Material Facilities 





PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 


Senator Corvon. Take the program. What is your program that 
you need that kind of personnel? 

Mr. Ratrray. Our program is to keep the fishery industry operating 
at the maximum production with the least possible utilization of stra- 
tegic materials. That is our program. 

Senator Corpon. That is their program, because they have to 
spend money when they get the materials. 

Mr. Rarrray. They have to get the materials first. 

Senator Corpon. They are not going to buy any materials they do 
not need in any event. 

Mr. Rarrray. Just to give an illustration on that point, at the 
moment the Edwards Co. of San Francisco supplies the trap wire, 
wire for traps in Alaska, and they have been given for the fourth 
quarter of calendar year 1951 a reduction of about 30 percent of 
their requirements for the fourth quarter. Never mind the first and 
second quarters of next year when much trap wire will be needed. 
It is our job to try to get that wire for the salmon business, because 
wire netting in the fish business is like seed in agriculture, without 
netting you cannot catch the fish. They could send back a delegation 
or 8 or 9 or 10 people to do the job themselves, but I think it is a 
pretty good way of handling the matter to have an agency like ours 
looking after the fishery industry and representing them before other 
claimant agencies in Washington. 

Senator Corpon. You have a program director and a deputy 
program director. Below that you have your facilities. 

Mr. Rarrray. That is true. Our deputy program director has 
gone to an assignment in South America. We have not made a 
replacement because we are not in a position to make replacement 
with the funds we seem to have to operate on here. 

I am all out for economy, sir, just the same as you are. I do not 
want to spend money unnecessarily in this thing. The minimum 
organization we can operate with would suit me perfectly. 

Senator Corpon. I think you can operate on a much smaller 
minimum that what you have set up here. 


HOUSE ACTION 


Mr. Rartrray. May I analyze that statement for just a moment? 
We ask for $250,000. The House Appropriations Committee cut us 
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down to $100,000. We are now spending at the rate of $15,000 a 
month, roughly; at the end of September we will have spent $45,000 
of $100,000, leaving $55,000 for 9 months. 

Senator Corpon. We can work out the mathematics of it. 

Mr. Rarrray. On the $55,000 for 9 months we are out of business. 

Senator Corpon. We are still down to what you absolutely need 
to do the job. You have an administrator; your job is purely the 
Defense Fisheries Administration. 

Mr. Rarrray. Claimant agency for the fishery industry and general 
liaison with other agencies. 

Senator Corpon. You have a program director’s office. Then you 
have a Material Facilities Branch. That is a claimant agency branch? 

Mr. Rarrray. That is right. 

Senator Corpon. Then you have an Economic Facilities Branch. 
What is that? 

Mr. Rarrray. They do a lot of background work. They have 
done a lot of work for wage stabilization. As a matter of fact, I 
think I can say without exaggeration that our agency was instrumental 
in settling the Bristol Bay strike this summer. 

Senator Corpon. That is not your business. 

Mr. Rarrray. That, I think, is our business. I think it is our 
business to give the other agencies the background material. 

Senator Corpon. I think it is their business to get it themselves, 
because that is what we set them up for. 

Mr. Rarrray. We can get it that much qufcker for them. 

Senator Corpon. Then we will have to cut the other agency. 


DEFERMENT RECOMMENDATIONS TO SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Mr. Rarrray. Then we have liaison through the Economic Facil- 
ities Branch, with Selective Service, with OPS, and with the Depart- 
ment of Labor. We have gotten-for the fishery industry, employees 
in certain classes placed on the critical occupations list, which is very 
good for the fishery industry, very good for us if we are going to main- 
tain production. 

We think we are as entitled to have our industry on that list as the 
meat industry. 

Senator Corpon. What do you need to tell Selective Service? The 
economic value of the fishing industry is all they need. 

Mr. Rarrray. It is a matter of analyzing each separate case and 
telling them in our opinion whether we think this fellow or that 
one should be deferred and receive special consideration. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE BRANCH 


Senator Corpon. We are down to the Fish and Wildlife Facilitating 
Branch of Commercial Fisheries. 

Mr. Rarrray. That is the Branch of Commercial Fisheries of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. We do give, in our budget estimate here, 
funds for positions in certain sections under the Branch of Com- 
mercial Fisheries. ‘There are four such positions as we stand here 
today. They have market news offices all over the country. We 
have had five field offices up to now. We intended to have seven. 
We intended to have one in Boston. 
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Senator Corpon. What is this Facilitating Branch of Commercial 
Fisheries? 

Mr. Ratrray. The Branch of Commercial Fisheries is one of the 
branches in the framework of Fish and Wildlife Service which facili- 
tates our work. 

Senator Corpon. That is a normal operation? 

Mr. Rarrray. Normal peacetime operation. 

Senator Corpon. It is doing that? 


ADDITIONAL WORKLOAD 


Mr. Rarrray. It is doing it and we are using it to the fullest extent. 
They cannot just aborb this extra work. 

Senator Corpon. What is the extra work? 

Mr. Rarrray. There is plenty of it. A very good example is on 
this CMP, controlled materials plan. It is a plan that the NPA has 
in effect under which we are the claimant agency for controlling the 
three materials, steel, copper, and aluminum, in the shapes and forms 
in which they leave the mill, and they allocate the available supply 
to the total requirements, and we get our share and the other defense 
agencies get their share. 

Chairman McKetiar. What-do you do with the steel when you 
get it? 

Mr. Rarrray. We get an allocation. I may say a rather inade- 
quate allocation for n®w construction, warehouses, reconstructing 
something that has burned down, maintaining the fishing fleet. 

Chairman McKetiar. Did some of your old construction burn 
down? 

Mr. Rarrray. We have not had a recent fire, but it is not infre- 
quent to have these fires. 

Chairman McKetuar. Suppose I got up on the Senate floor and 
said, “The reason for this, gentlemen of the Senate, is that they think 
they may have a fire. They have not had one recently, but they 
may have one in the future,” and we are appropriating Government 
money for that. 

How long do you suppose the Senate would take to turn me down 
on that? About a half second. 

Senator Corpon. Your Material Facilities Branch ought to handle 
all your steel, all your rope, all your twine, everything in the field of 
facilities for fishing, and yet you have this Facilitating Branch of 
Commercial Fisheries. 

Mr. Ratrray. The facilitating services, the Branch of Commercial 
Fisheries, through its field offices, made a survey of materials needed. 
It was a big job. It took a lot of survey work in the field. That is 
the kind of thing we use the facilitating services for. 

Chairman McKe.iar. Let me read you some facts: 

The Fish and Wildlife Service, $6,678,196; investigation of resources, $3,858,986, 

whatever that is; construction, $733,742; general administrative expenses, 
$678,309; Fish and Wildlife total, $11,949,243. 
Now, that is what it is costing the Government and you come up 
with a proposal at the close of this session of Congress. Why, next 
year you will want probably twice that much, and it will continue 
that way. 

Why did you not bring it up before? 
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Mr. Rarrray. If you are referring to the Fish and Wildlife Service 
budget, I do not know anything about the Fish and Wildlife Service 
budget. I do not profess to know anything about their budget or 
organization. 

Chairman McKetuar. They deal with fish. 

Mr. Ratrray. They deal with fish in many branches. 

Chairman McKe.uuiar. Yes, sir. When was that authorized? 


STATUTORY AUTHORITY 


Mr. Rarrray. This Defense Fisheries Administration? The au- 
thorization came from the Secretary of the Interior. I believe all 
food was originally given to the Department of Agriculture by the 
President, or Defense Production Administration. The Department 
of Agriculture redelegated the authority on fish to Interior, where I 
think it properly belongs, because Interior does have a fishery 
organization. 

Chairman McKe var. Has this organization been up before? 

Mr. Rarrray. Yes. We started in business in December. 

Chairman McKe.uar. Have you ever had it before that time? 

Mr. Rarrray. No, sir. 

paren McKe.xar. You have not had any law that authorizes 
it 

Mr. Rarrray. No, sir, we got the delegation. There is a law that 
authorizes it, but our delegation came from the Secretary of the 
Interior. ? 

Chairman McKe.uar. You do not know what the law is, if there is 
a law? 

Mr. Rarrray. No, sir. 

Chairman McKe.zar. I do not know what it is either. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


Senator Corpon. You have a total here on personal services of 
$110,925. Ido not think you can justify anything in that amount. 


FIELD OFFICES 


When you come to the field, you have set up nine areas, each with 
an area representative, or at least one of them with two area repre- 
sentatives, and seven clerk-stenographers, and then in addition in the 
facilitating scheme you have five fishery marketing specialists. 

It seems to me that that kind of chore can be handled in those areas 
by some single individual representing the area in all the fields. 

Now, I want to see some kind of working organization in Defense 
Fisheries. I think there is a job to do, and I think thé major portion 
of it rests in your being the local claim agent for commercial fisheries. 

I think the job ought to be done. I believe it saves not only the 


taxpayers’ money but the individual’s money. I have felt that 
through all the experiences here, but this thing, I think, is over- 
organized. 

Mr. Chairman, as far as I am concerned, I would like to see some 
figures here that cut that departmental in two and combine these 
others so that outside of two of them, which would be possibly one on 
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the east coast, if it is necessary, and one on the west coast, you can 
handle those with a clerk-stenographer and one individual who can 
handle the marketing and the facilities. 

I believe you can do it. If you can do something like that, then’ I 
would like to know how much money you need in addition to that 
kind of budget, so that you will have enough money on that kind of 
restricted budget to carry it through after you have paid whatever 
you need to pay in the way of terminal leave, based on the rate of 
expense that you have had up to this time. In other words, I do not 
want you to have to take all the money that is given you in order that 
you can fire the people you have. You ought to have enough money 
so that you can cut down to a restricted budget, pay the terminal 
leave, and then carry on under that kind of restricted budget for the 
balance of the year. 

If you want to go over and present those figures, it would be most 
helpful. If not, then we would like such information as you can give 
us with respect to the average amount of terminal pay that it would 
take if all your people were discharged, let us say, the 1st of October. 
Then we will simply multiply it by what we feel ought to be the re- 
duction, and that amount is the amount of dead money you need in 
order to continue business on a live basis. 

Senator Haypen. You agree with me, Senator Cordon, that there 
is a function to be performed here that is not provided for in the 
Interior Department appropriation bill with respect to the Bureau of 
Fisheries? 

Senator Corvon. That is right. 

Senator Haypen. When we made up the Department of Interior 
bill, we made no provision for the defense-production work. 

Chairman McKe.iar. Why was that not done? 

Senator Haypen. Because it did not belong there. We took care 
of the normal activities of the Bureau of Fisheries. 

Senator Corpon. We added some funds to the Department in those 
cases where their regular personnel were going to work in defense 
business on a nonreimbursable basis, but that was solely for the 
purpose of taking care of the additional cost incident to their diversion. 

I think that was in the interest of economy. We did not add any- 
thing for the extra personnel who would come on to take care of the 
national defense activities which happened to be assigned to that 
department. 

PERSONNEL COSTS 


Mr. Ratrray. We, at present, have 22 employees, of which 8 are 
in the field. There are 14 in Washington. Of the 14 in Washington, 
we have 4 allocated to the Facilitating Services and 10 in our own 
shop. The tetal overhead cost of today, including 22 people, is 
running us $15,000 a month, which would total $180,000 a year. 

I do not see how we could run a fishery organization, Senator 
Cordon, on a smaller budget than that. 

Senator Corpon. How many people all together? 

Mr. Rarrray. Twenty-two. 

Senator Corpon. But you are asking here for 20 in your depart- 
mental section. 

Mr. Rarrray. I am talking along your theme of what we can do. 
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Senator Corpon. That number may be entirely satisfactory. You 
have 20 here which are going to cost you $110,925 fora year. That is 
in your departmental alone. You can cut that down. Whenever 
you get it down, my guess is that it will be around $70,000. Then you 
take the field and you have 21 in the field. 

I think you will need around 14 of those. ‘Lou may go up as high 
as 34 out of your requested 40. Somewhere around that figure seems 
to me to be what you ought to be able to get this job done with. 
That is more than you have now. I do not think you can get along 
with any less, but I think you will have to get this departmental thing 
cut down and in the field, in the areas, where they can be actually 
on the job and help the people who should be helped. 

Mr. Rarrray. We will do the best we can with the funds you 
give us. 

Barring all-out war, we shall be glad to work with the figures you 
give us. 

Senator Corpon. We appreciate that, and we are glad you came in. 

We are faced with billions that are called for and we do not know 
where we are going to find the money. 

Chairman McKe iar. If there are no further questions, gentle- 
men, we are very much obliged to you. 

Mr. Rarrray. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McKetiar. The committee will stand in recess until 
tomorrow morning at 10:30. 

(Whereupon, at 5 p. m., Monday, September 10, 1951, the hearing 
was recessed until 10:30 a. m., Tuesday, September 11, 1951.) 








